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706 
SCULLING AT MIDNIGHT. 


A mile of dusty highway, a grove of 
clustered beeches, 
A darkling furlong down a leafy lane: 
And lo! the open valley, the river’s 
shining reaches, 
The boat-house, and the abandoned 
rafts again. 
And there my skiff lies waiting, « shal- 
lop light and slender, 
And strains its tether like a fretting 
steed: 
A steed that frets and wearies for the 
wings that I shall lend her, 
And tugs the cord, impatient to be 
freed. 


Ah, joy of leaping pulses as the kick- 
ing sculls I grip 
And feel the stretcher braced against 
my feet! 
While on my cheek the night wind lays 
the coolness of her lip 
With childish kisses innocent and 
sweet. 
The moon is high in heaven, and from 
her station throwing 
Along the stream a quivering line cf 
light; 
And down the central current so softly, 
swiftly flowing, 
I trace that silver pathway out of 
sight. 


Here are the fields of silence, the broad, 
deep-bosomed meadows, 
Where June lies sleeping like a sleep- 
ing child. 
I see the rustling zephyr that sways 
the poplar shadows; 

I hear the myriad voices of the wild. 
And o’er those moonlit spaces, and 
from those meadows vernal, 

The breeze comes fragrant with the 

beanflower’s breath, ' 
Trefoil and honeysuckle, the gorse’s 
bloom eternal, 
And snowy-petalled woodruff sweet 
in death. 


And here by darker reaches my noise- 
less vessel passes, 
And dim backwaters, full of mystery; 
Where strange, shy creatures scurry 
amid the flowering grasses: 
I see them for an instant as they flee. 
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Where patiently awaiting the finny 
prey he follows 
Silent and swift, the leopard of the 
stream— 
From his sequestered lair among its 
sandy hollows, 
The otier’s eyes of shining beryl 
gleam. 


The oak-tree boughs above me extend 
their leafy fingers, 
Like priestly hands in benediction 
spread; 
But in this green cathedral no sound 
of music lingers, 
And all its hundred choristers are 
fled. 
Sudden! a silver prelude breaks on the 
woodland hushes, 
And thrills with passion all the lis- 
tening vale; 
And as I pause to hearken, from yon- 
der thicket gushes 
The mellow fluting of the nightingale. 


But now the earth stirs faintly in her 
enchanted slumber, 
And trembles at the impetuous kiss 
of morn. 
Beneath a rosy sunrise that drifted 
clouds encumber 
The misty fields look empty and for- 
lorn. 
And through the whispering twilight, 
so lovely and so eerie, 
When all night’s homeless children 
seek their rest, 
I too, her constant lover, with languid 
wings and weary, 
Return at dawn to my forsaken nest. 
Edward Sydney Tylee. 
The Spectator. 


A MEMORY. 


You were not beautiful—and yet 
Such level brows—such quiet eyes. 
It was as when a sun-ray dies 

And leaves us breathless with regret. 


Not beautiful, I said. . .. And then 
I looked again. . .. And lo! I knew 
That all the beauty in the world 
Began, and lived, and died with you. 
Ethel Ashton. 
The Outlook. 
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ON THE GENTLE 
BY SIR HERBERT 


Few domiciles could be more elab- 
orately ornate and ostent»tiously lux- 
urious than the bedroom of a great 
railway hotel in which I was landed 
this morning before the sparrows be- 
gan to twitter; yet no dwelling could 
be more heartless, or seem so utterly 
indifferent about the individuality of 
its inmate. Be you maid or matron, 
bachelor or benedict, “tenth trans- 
mitter of a feeble face” or self-made 
man, your identity is eclipsed from the 
moment you enter this room, and you 
become No. 32, just as hundreds have 
done before and hundreds more will do 


after you. It is hardly conceivable 
that a feeling of home could be 
achieved here by dint of residence, 


however protracted. One ought to be 
grateful for warmth, light, cleanliness, 
and a good breakfast. Well, so I am, 
but how am I to feel it? “Mine host” 
being a limited liability company, re- 
lations with him are necessarily im- 
personal and mutually deficient in 
warmth. Instead of exchanging greet- 
ing with him, I yield to peevishness 
and fault-finding. Before me, as I 
write, hangs a print from a modern— 
very modern—picture, showing a 
young person with an empire waist 
sprawling in an arbor and smelling 
at a rose as if her life depended on it. 
She has taken the precaution of bring- 
ing with her a cushion covered with 
sprigged silk; otherwise I warrant she 
would not stay long on that rectilinear 
garden-seat. There is no objection to 
her sprawling—it shows off her shapely 
figure, trim hose, and dainty slippers; 
but what does offend is that the artist, 
desiring, I suppose, to indicate the 
damsel’s aristocratic connection, bas 
introduced a stone gryphon beside the 
terrace steps, supporting a shield dis- 
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ART OF BLAZON. 
MAXWELL, BART. 


playing wholly 
There is a cross, as there might well 
be; only it is not a heraldic cross quar- 
tering the escutcheon, but a sepulchral 
cross, such as might adorn the outside 
of a church hymnal; and there is a 
bend surcharged upon the cross—a 
bend sinister, too; that is, crossing the 
shield diagonally from the upper left 
corner (right as you look at it) to the 
right flank. Now the bend sinister is 
one of the rarest of all charges; not 


impossible bearings. 


because it is, as commonly supposed, a 
mark of illegitimacy—that is to con- 
fuse it with the baton sinister, which 
is not an honorable “ordinary” like the 
bend--but an abatement of honor; it is 
rare simply because in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred the bend dexter 
is displayed. Apart from that, any- 
body with the slightest knowledge of 
heraldry will perceive the impossibility 
of such arms as are here depicted. 
Heraldry is a Christian science—art— 
craft—eall it what you will: it origi- 
nuted in Christian society, and was 
coditied for the exclusive use of Chris- 
tian chivalry; wherefore the cross was 
ever esteemed the most honorable or- 
dinary, and it would be an unpardon- 
able solecism to surcharge it with an 
ordinary of inferior honor. The painter 
of this picture, then, has blundered 
badly in dabbling with a gentle craft 
whereof he has not mastered the rudi- 
ments. Heraldically, he does not know 
his right hand from his left, and has 
perpetrated an affront upon the figure 
of highest dignity in the art of blazon. 

Now, why all this fuss, asks the 
reader, about a picture by an unknown 
artist? Why can't you look at the 
pretty young lady and leave out the 
heraldry? This invites the retort, why 
could not the painter leave it out? We 
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suffer fools gladly, so long as they have 
the tact not to thrust their folly under 
our noses. Painting, it is true, has 
this advantage over the sister art of 
Musie, that nobody need look at a pic- 
ture unless he choose, while the sen- 
sitive ear is always liable to outrage 
from discord or iteration. <All the 
same, pictures invite inspection: they 
are only painted to be looked at; and 
offence by the painter who represents 
things falsely—who attempts to depict 
what he has never studied—is as direct 
to the eye and intelligence as that of- 
fered to the ear and temper by the 
pianist who fills the house (and _ per- 
haps the next house) with excruciating 
renderings of compositions beyond his 
power. Nobody blames him who gives 
way to strong language under the af- 
tliction of a mangled sonata: may not 
a murmur be allowed to one who wit- 
nesses the desecration of the chivalrous 
science? 

Oh, I know how I shall be set down. 
“Art for art!” cries the painter; “criti- 
cism of your kind is puerile. False 
heraldry well painted is finer art than 
the most accurate heraldry in a_ bad 
Let the critic mell only with 
Very well; 


picture. 
conception and execution.” 
so be it. Set the marriage feast at Cana 
in Galilee with wine in glass bottles 


with corks; represent your knights 
with sword or lance in their left hands; 
pour the rays of the setting sun 


through the eastern apse at vespers; 
let the snows of Manchuria whiten the 
plain in your great picture of the sur- 
render of De Wet and his' Boers. En- 
force “art for universal 
canon, and you 
toric painting 
sculpture, thereby stripping the Muse 
of one of her noblest functions. But 
don’t be surprised if plain folks say un- 
kind things behind your back. 
However, that is all outside my pres- 
ent theme, which is suggested by cer- 
tain signs of reviving interest in Brit- 


art’ as the 
sound the knell of his- 


and commemorative 
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isly heraldry. Were the world too busy 
to take any note of that in which, three 
hundred years ago, any educated per- 
son would have felt ashamed not to be 
well versed, one migbt hesitate to stir 
the dust which has gathered upon it 
since the days of the Commonwealth. 
Were all people of means so well pro- 
vided with occupation for their abun- 
dant leisure as to despise any pursuit 
which could not be described as con- 
tributing to the advancement of learn- 
ing or knowledge, one might be con- 
tent to allow the charming craft of her- 
aldry to slumber undisturbed save by 
antiquaries and scrupulous historians. 
But neither business nor pleasure in- 
terferes with the devotion of a _ pro- 
digious amount of energy and money 
to, say, philately—the science of post- 
pursuit which, 
seems frivolity 





age stamps,—a com- 
pared with heraldry, 
itself; for it can furnish the historian 
with no grist for his mill, the anti- 
quary with no problems for his learn- 
ing, seeing that seventy years ago there 
Was not a postage stamp in existence. 
Surely in a civilized community a used 
and defaced penny stamp might stand 
as the very type of intrinsic worthless- 
hess; yet such has been the fictitious 
value created for such trash, that, as 
I am assured by one who knows, five 
pounds may be had for a defaced black 
penny the Forties; 
while for a clean, unused one there are 
plenty of people ready to plank down 
Ten years ago, postage 


stamp of early 


fifty pounds. 
stamps issued in the Sandwich Islands 
in 1852 were quoted at £65 apiece, and 
those of the Mauritius for 1847 have 
brought as much as £380 apiece in pub- 
lic auction. 

The fashion sprang up among school- 
boys in the late ’Fifties—whether it be 
creditable to our system of education 
that it should have become a passion 
among grown is a question 
which one man may put, and another 
shirk the obligation to answer. s- 


persons 
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thetically, there seems more to be said 
for the naked black’s cupidity for 
beads. To the extent and violence of 
the passion let the following anecdote 
testify. 

A few years ago one of my friends 
in the House of Commons, who is now 
no more, told me that he had just had 
his collection of stamps valued at 
£85,000. 

“I suppose you mean to realize 
said I. 

“No,” he answered; “I shall bequeath 
it to the nation.” 

And sure enough the collection is 
now in the British Musuem. 

Well, all this would have little 
enough connection with heraldry were 
it not that out of the craze for stamp- 
collecting sprang the far more intelli- 
gible (I dare not say intelligent) one of 
collecting book-plates; and whereas the 
majority of book-piates represent the 
armorial bearings of their owners, a 
new interest has been awakened in 
long-neglected lore. Those who take 
up the study of heraldry find that it 
has this advantage over other subjects, 
—it is precise and finite. Precise, 
though the jargon seems formidable at 
the start; but the number of terms is 
strictly limited,—the whole of them 
may be learnt in a week. Finite: the 
whole science may be mastered in a 
month or two, and when it is acquired, 
there is nothing more to learn. The 
student has added to his store a certain 
quantity of exact knowledge, which, in- 
deed, may not prove of the slightest 
service to him in the battle of life, 
but may be the source of considerable 
pleasure and information to him in the 
slack intervals of fighting. Just as no 
hillside or river bank is dreary to any- 
body possessed of more than a smat- 
tering of botany, and just as every rail- 
way cutting or gravel-pit has its story 
for him who knows something of strati- 
graphic geology, so he who has stuffed 
heraldry spare corner of his 


y? 
. 


into a 
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knowledge-box may stroll down Picca- 
dilly and derive more amusement from 
the panels of carriages than from the 
shop windows. 

Even should one not care to “take 
up” heraldry seriously, he might easily 
acquire such a general acquaintance 
with its purpose and practice as would 
enable him to avoid that misapplication 
of terms which is one of the results of 
prolonged neglect of the craft. For in- 
stance, he must disabuse his mind of 
the vulgar employment of the term 
“crest” to signify a coat of arms. The 
escutcheon or shield, whereon the arms 
are displayed, is something sacred in a 
sense that never applied to the crest or 
supporters, which of old were fre- 
quently changed according to the fancy 
of the bearer. Moreover, while mem- 
bers or branches of a common family 
were restricted scrupulously to the use 
of the arms of that family, with proper 
marks of cadency and difference, or 
brisures, variation in the crest has al- 
ways been readily sanctioned. For ex- 
ample, every branch of the great family 
of Stewart or Stuart displays as the 
chief figure in its arms the blue and 
white fess chequy, indicating common 
descent from Alan dapifer, Great Stew- 
ard of Scotland. This well-known bear- 
ing dates from early in the thirteenth 
century, and is supposed to represent 
the official belt of the Great Steward, 
the chequers thereon signifying the 
chess-board upon which primitive 
Treasury officials kept their accounts, 
In fact, our modern term “Exchequer” 
simply represents the old French es- 
chequier, a chess-board. : 

The Stewarts, therefore, wheresoever 
they ride, may be known by the blue 
and white chequers on the golden field; 
but the animal kingdom has been 
heavily taxed to supply them with 
crests. Lions, wyverns, unicorns, doves, 
pelicans, eagles, human beings—there is 
no end to the variety. The importance 
which is commonly attributed to the 
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crest is wholly misapplied; indeed, her- 
aldry had reached its zenith before 
crests had been thought of in England 
and Scotland. In the thirteenth cen- 
tury knights bore no device upon their 
peaked helmets or flat-topped steel 
caps. If we may believe Barbour, 
crested helmets and cannon made their 
first appearance in the same campaign 
—that of Weardale—when Douglas and 
Moray invaded England in 1327:— 


Twa novelryis that day tha saw 

That forouth in Scotland had 
nane; 

Tymbris for helmis was the tane, 

That tham thocht than of gret beaute 

And alsua wondir for to se. 

The tothir crakis war of wer, 

That tha befor herd nevir er. 

Of thir tua thingis tha had ferly.' 


been 


which, put into modern lingo, reads:— 


Two novelties they saw that day 
Which hitherto had not been in Scot- 


land; 

Timbres [crests] for helmets was the 
one, 

Which they thought then of great 
beauty 

And also wonderful to behold. 

The other was cracks of war [can- 


nons], 
Which they had never heard before. 
At these two things they marvelled. 


Barbour’s accuracy in this statement 
receives corroboration the fact 
that Edward IIL, who began to reign 
in 1327 and received his “baptism of 
fire’ in this same campaign of Wear- 
dale, was the first king of England to 
display a crest over his arms on the 
Great Seal. 
gardant crowned, which has remained 


from 


It was the lion passant 


the crest of the kings of England ever 
since, except that the now 
stataut instead of passant. 

There is a grievous misuse of crests 


lion is 


in vogue, for which modern heralds, not 
the uninstructed public, are responsible: 
I mean, the display of two crests or 


1 The Brus, exli, 170-177. 
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more. When 2 man is compelled to as- 
sume the name and arms of another 
family as a condition of inheriting 
property, or acquiring it by marriage, 
he is under no obligation to take the 
crest also. Crests are not real ar- 
morial bearings: like supporters, they 
are merely exterior ornaments of the 
escutcheon, and to call upon anybody 
to carry two crests is as unreasonable 
as to force him to wear two hats. 
Supporters are another form of exte- 
rior ornament which came into general 
use at a later date than crests, and 
have acquired in popular estimation a 
degree of respect which is due to the 
escutcheon alone. It is no use grum- 
bling now, but there can be little doubt 
that the introduction of supporters 
marked a decadence in heraldry, which, 
in its purest form, made the escutcheon 
tell all that should be known about him 
who bore it. The shield or escutcbeon 
Was an integral part of operative ar- 
mor; even the crest could be, and was, 
displayed on active service; but for sup- 
porters there never was any use, ex- 
cept in so far as they magnified the 
importance of a knight’s shield as it 
hung upon the barrier at the commence- 
ment of a tournament. Supporters, by 
modern usage, have been decreed nec- 
essary adjuncts to the dignity of a peer. 
The right of certain commoners, also, 
to display supporters has been recog- 
nized; but as Sir George Mackenzie ob- 
served in his “System of Heraldry” 
(1680), “they owe these to prescription, 
and not to the original institution of 
heraldry.” Nevertheless, the promi- 
nence of supporters impresses the unin- 
structed beholder with the notion that 
they form the most important part of 
an achievement. In our royal arms, 
for instance, “the lion and the unicorn 
fighting for the crown,” quite eclipse 
the leopards of England, the lion and 
double tressure of Scotland, and the 
harp of Brian Boruimhe. Yet, although 
the arms of the three kingdoms have 
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remained unaltered for centuries, the 
supporters have been subject to fre- 
quent change. Henry 1V. of England 
displayed an antelope and a swan when 
he was Duke of Hereford; when he be- 
came king he adopted the two angels 
of his predecessor Richard II., who 
was perhaps the first King of England 
to use these exterior ornaments. 
Henry V. had a lion and an antelope; 
pious Henry VI. had two antelopes, al- 
though some, says Nisbet, have inter- 
preted the animal supporting his arms 
on the left over the gateway of Eton 
College as “a leopard spotted proper, 
with fire issuing out of his mouth and 
ears.” As few persons can have wit- 
nessed a leopard under such an excep- 
tional affliction, and as the sculptor 
probably never saw an antelope in the 
flesh, there is some difficulty in identi- 
fying the animal represented. Edward 
1V. used several pairs of supporters,— 
a black bull with golden hoofs and a 
white lion—two lions—and again, a lion 
and a white hart. Richard III. chose 
two white boars; while Henry VII. 
struck out a new line, introducing a 
red dragon, which he coupled, some- 
what unequally one would say, with a 
white grayhound. Henry VIII. substi- 
tuted a lion for the grayhound; Queen 
Mary brought an eagle to the task of 
supporting her shield on the right; but 
Elizabeth reverted to the lion, which 
in the succeeding reign found itself 
face to face with the Scottish unicorn, 
where it has remained unchanged ever 
since. 

Another very common misconception 
in matters heraldic is that by which a 
shield of arms is deemed honorable in 
proportion to the number of quarter- 
ings marshalled therein. There is con- 
fusion here between a shield or ban- 
her of arms and a genealogical pen- 
non, each proper in its place, but in- 
tended for totally different purposes. 
On a genealogical pennon are mar- 
arms of those families 


shalled the 
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whose blood runs legitimately in the 
veins of an individual. To entitle him 
to marshal sixteen quarters he must be 
able to trace his lineage, paternal and 
maternal, through four complete and 
consecutive generations of armorial 
families. Then his genealogical pennon 
becomes a historic document, to be 
displayed with propriety on great oc- 
casions, such as a funeral or a mar- 
riage, or for the interior decoration of a 
church or mansion. But it is wholly 
unsuitable and improper for the orig- 
inal purpose of a shield or banner of 
arms, which was to enable a knight 
to be easily recognized in the lists or 
on the field of battle. For this pur- 
pose it is obvious that the simpler his 
bearings were kept the better, and in 
all early heraldry the charges are few 
and distinct. 


At Doune, o’er many a spear and glaive, 
Two barons proud their banners wave; 
I saw the Moray’s silver star, 

And mark’d the sable pale of Mar. 


The flower of English chivalry rode 
with Edward I, to the siege of Caer- 
laverock in the year 1300. The anony- 
mous chronicler of that famous expedi- 
tion chose to write in Norman-French, 
and is therefore not to be quoted in 
this place; but he describes it as an 
occasion of quite unusual splendor. 
Yet, although he blazons the banners of 
one hundred and six knights brodé sur 
sendaus e samis—“embroidered on silk 
and satin’’—not one of them displayed 
quartered arms; each had a plain figure 
in distinct colors. It was the German 
heralds of the sixteenth century who 
first conceived a pedantic delight in 
cramming as many achievements as 
possible into one shield. From Ger- 
many this spread to other continental 
Courts; it affected English practice to 
some extent, Scottish practice scarcely 
at all. The Lyon King of Arms in his 
patents has always kept the bearings 
as simple and the quarterings as few 
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as possible, recognizing that the an- 
cient paternal coat can gain nothing 
in honor when diluted, as it were, by 
conjunction with another. 

There are notable exceptions, of 
course. The original arms of Douglas 
in the thirteenth century showed the 
two lower thirds of the shield plain 
white, the upper third blue, charged 
with two, later three, white stars. 
After the fatal expedition of “‘Good Sir 
James of Douglas” with the heart of 
his master, David II. granted the hon- 
orable addition of a human heart to be 
charged upon the white field. As the 
house of Douglas grew in might and 
splendor, it was necessary to distin- 
guish between the arms of the different 
branches, and this was often done by 
quartering the paternal coat with the 
arms already assigned to the various 
earldoms or lordships bestowed upon 
them. Thus the Black Douglas, having 
inherited the earldom of Mar, quar- 
tered the azure shield with golden bend 
and cross crosslets of that dignity; 
the Red Douglas, created Earl of An- 
gus, quartered the hereditary lion of 
Angus; Douglas, Lord of Nithsdale, 
quartered the sable field and argent 
lion of that lordship, and so on. But 
all this was done as betokening the 
increment of honor; no knight ever 
dreamt of encumbering his shield with 
bearings which meant nothing but ad- 
mixture of blood not more noble than 
his own. 

Again, there could be no simpler or 
more conspicuous escutcheon than that 
which bore “the sable pale of Mar’— 
a vertical black band down the centre 
of a white field. But this, the paternal 
bearing of Erskine, suffers no abate- 
ment of honor from being quartered 
with the ancient arms of the much-dis- 
puted earldom of Mar. This arrange- 


ment marks the Earl of Mar as chief 
But imagine 
future 
rightful heir to that almost immemorial 


of the house of Erskine. 


another case. Suppose some 
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titl—one of the Seven Earldoms of 
Scotland under her Celtic kings—sup- 
pose him to “marry the heiress of some 
great Hoggenheimer,” who requires the 
bridegroom to quarter with the pater- 
nal coat the arms which he, Hoggen- 
heimer, has been granted and trans- 
mits to his daughter. Then the full 
evil of quarterings will be apparent: 
the ancient shield will be for ever de- 
faced by the intrusion of the Hoggen- 
heimer bearings. In a word, an an- 
cient coat of arms must always suffer 
by quartering, unless with arms of 
superior antiquity and dignity to itself: 
it is always desirable to maintain an 
undivided shield as long as possible. 
The idea that a simple coat of arms 
is less honorable than a multiple one 
may be disproved by the fact that 
the premier Marquis of the United 
Kingdom, Lord Winchester, displays 
only the singularly plain arms of Pau- 
let, three swords on a sable field; and 
the premier Viscount, Lord Hereford, 
the equally simple device of Devereux, 
a red fess on a white field with three 
torteaux (red discs) in chief. So in 
Scotland Lord Forbes, premier baron 
of that realm by the creation of 1442, 
uses nothing but the original bearings 
of the name—three white bears’ heads 
on an azure field. 

Some families have borne quartered 
arms for so many centuries that these 
could not be sundered now without 
marring the historic association. Such 
is the beautiful achievement of the 
Earls of Eglinton, wherein for nearly 
seven hundred years the lilies of Mont- 
gomerie have blossomed beside the an- 
nulets of Eglinton. Another such 
shield is that of the Earls of Morton, 
where the paternal heart and stars of 
Douglas are quartered with the ancient 
bearings of Douglas of Lochleven. But, 
as a rule, the inheritor of established 
armorial bearings should be as jealous 
of any addition thereto as of any in- 
fringement upon them. 
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It would contribute much to the 
beauty and effectiveness of certain 
shields of arms were the owners to 
apply for fresh patents reducing the 
number of quarterings prescribed at a 
time when heraldry had become sorely 
corrupted. The Duke of Richmond and 
Gordon’s arms offer a case in point. 
His shield displays no fewer than 
thirty quarters, the arms of England 
and France being repeated eight times, 
those of Scotland, Ireland, d’Aubigny, 
Gordon, Badenoch, Seton, and Fraser 
each twice. Assuming that it is de- 
‘sirable to proclaim all these alliances 
upon a single shield or banner, the 
quarters should be rearranged so that 
none might appear more than twice. 
Even so, in days when heraldry was 
an operative part of the national mili- 
tary scheme, such complex bearings 
must have led to frequent confusion, 
so difficult would it have been to estab- 
lish the identity of any knight riding 
into the lists or leading his contingent 
in the King’s army. 

Let two points be recorded to the 
credit of Garter and the Herald’s Col- 
lege. They struck the arms of France 
off the shield of the British Sovereign 
when these had ceased to represent any 
real power or property, and they have 
consistently and wisely refused to lis- 
ten to meddlesome persons who desire 
to see the modern arms of our Colonies 
incorporated with those of the three 
realms.’ 

The importance of the coat of arms 
enhanced in feudal and semi- 
feudal times by reason that it usually 
fixed the colors of a knight's liveries— 
no mean consideration when the King’s 
army was made up by the personal 
following of his barons and knights. 
Medieval history becomes very pic- 
turesque reading from the frequent al- 
lusions by chroniclers to the dress of 


was 


soldiers. 


? In a former number of “ Maga” (Septem- 
ber 1897) I pointed out how such a proceeding 
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Take, as an example, the memorable 
scene at “lousie Lauder” in 1479, when 
Archibald Douglas, fifth Earl of An- 
gus, earned that name of “Bell-the- 
eat” by which he is best remembered. 
The bale-fires had been fiying from 
height to height, from tower to tower, 
along the Border, summoning barons 
and yeomen to the accustomed task of 
national defence. Dreamy, intellectual 
James III. had ridden from Edinburgh 
to put himself at the head of the forces, 
but with him he had brought the de- 
tested Thomas Cochrane and his crew 
—‘“fiddlers and bricklayers,” as the 
haughty Angus called them. Upon this 
Cochrane, a builder or architect, James 
had bestowed the earldom of Mar, va- 
eated by the suspicious death of the 
King’s own brother in a dungeon of 
Craigmillar, 

The barons were furious. Even with 
the English in possession of Berwick 
and menacing a descent upon the capi- 
tal, the Scottish lords would not march 
with the low-born Cochrane. Angus, 
as Warden, summoned them to meet in 
the Kirk of Lauder, where Lord Gray 
bitterly likened them to the assembly 
of mice who determined that, in the 
common interest, a bell must be hung 
round the cat’s neck. The difficulty 
was to find a volunteer for that delicate 
operation. “J will bell the Cat!” growled 
the Warden; and as he spoke there was 
a loud knocking at the church door. 
Douglas of Lochleven, looking out, be- 
held the upstart Earl of Mar, with his 
following of three hundred, all dressed 
in the livery of the earldom—white 
doublets with black bands (derived 
from the white shield and “sable pale 
of Mar”). Cochrane himself, says 
Lindsay of Pitscottie, was gorgeously 
attired in a riding coat of black velvet, 
a heavy gold chain round his neck “to 
the awaillour [value] of 500 crowns,” 
and a baldrick of silk and gold across 


would be equally !nconsistent with right her- 
aldic practice and historical fact. 
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his shoulder. He wore a gold-mounted 
hunting-horn, too, set with a large 
beryl. “This Couchrane was so proud 
in his consait that he contit no lord to 
be marrow [equal] to him, thairfor he 
raschit [rushed] rudlie at the kirk 
dore.”” He claimed admittance as Earl 
of Mar to the assembly of his peers. 
Angus strode down the aisle, and bade 
his kinsman admit the fellow. The 
door was then flung to and barred in 
the faces of his followers. Angus 
wrenched the geld chain from his vic- 
tim’s neck. “A rope would fit it bet- 
ter!” quoth he. Lochleven tore off the 
gay horn, saying, “Hunter of mischief 
he hath been too long!’ 

“My lords!” cried Cechrane, “is this 
mows [acting] or earnest?” “Hard 
earnest,’ shouted the Warden, “and so 
you will find it.” Before the summer 
sun had set, Cochrane and half-a-dozen 
of his fellows dangled limp and lourd 
in their gay coats over the parapet of 
Lauder Bridge. 

There may be remarked here the com- 
plete change in modern usage of the 
terms “banner” and “standard.” What 
is now known as the Royal Standard 
is what used to be a banner of arms— 


the King’s arms. In the minds of 
most people banners are associated 


with Oddfellows’ fétes and trades’ dem- 
onstrations, where they fulfil the func- 
tion of what used to be technically 
known as standards, bearing devices 
not strictly heraldic and painted with 
mottoes—"“Death to tyrants!” “Peace 
and Plenty!” “One Man one Vote!” and 
so on, according to the nature and tem- 
per of the occasion, “Standards,” says 
Boutell, “appear to have used 
solely for the purpose 
and to add to the splendor of mili- 
tary gatherings and royal pageants”; 
whereas the banner of a sovereign or 
knight was not meant for mere osten- 
tation, but was of serious purpose, It 


been 
of display, 


bore only the recognized arms of its 
owner, and marked his presence and 
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position in the army or in the field. 
It served the same purpose in battle 
as was done until recently by the col- 
ors of a regiment under a system of 
field tactics now obsolete. A trace of 
the ancient practice survives in our 
Highland regiments, where the piper 
attached to each company displays on 
the banner of his pipes the arms of 
his captain, 

The standard became fashionable in 
the reign of Edward IIIL., but did not 
displace the banner. It seems at first 
to have been a voluntary emblem of 
knighthood, and consisted of a long, 
narrow flag, tapering either to a point 
or a swallow-tail, usually having the 
cross of the national saint next the 
hoist, with heraldic and other devices, 
badges, and mottoes on the fly. In 
Henry VIII’s reign the length of the 
standard was fixed in proportion to the 
owner's degree, eight to nine yards be- 
ing prescribed for the Sovereign, gradu- 
ated through various ranks, down to 
four yards for a simple knight. 

Four such standurds have been fig- 
ured and described by the late Earl of 
Southesk in the “Proceedings of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland” 
(1901-2, pp. 246-280):— 

(1) The standard of Keith, Earl 
Marischal, carried at Flodden by Black 
John Skirving of Plewland, brought 
back to Edinburgh after the great day 
of Scotland’s dolor, and now pre- 
served in the Advocate’s Library. It 
bears only the Keith crest, a hart’s 
head, repeated thrice, with the legend 
Veritas vincit—a vaunt which it was not 
the destiny of the gallant Keith to ful- 
fil on that fatal 9th September 1513. 
The standard is the subject of plate 
xlvi in the catalogue of the Heraldic 
Exhibition held at Edinburgh in 1892. 

(2) The Huntly standard, taken in 
the same battle by Sir William Moly- 
neux from the Earl of Huntly, and 
displayed, until the middle of last cen- 
tury, in the parish church of Sefton. 
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Grievous to relate, it has since disap- 
peared, but a water-color drawing of it 
remains at Croxteth, showing a scarlet 
flag, charged with a variety of em- 
blems and heraldic figures, and with 
the legend “Clame tot! which Lord 
Southesk interpreted—‘Summon all!” 

(3) The Perey standard, figurea in 
Woodward and Bouteli’s “Treatise on 
Heraldry” (ii, 649, fig. 100) as having 
the red cross of St. George at the hoist; 
the azure lion of Louvaine on the fly, 
with the Percy badge—the crescent and 
fetterlock—and sundry other devices; 
while the Percy motto—EFsperance en 
Dieu—is repeated four times. I have 
not been able to trace this standard to 
its present resting-place. It is not at 
Alnwick or Syon: is it at Petworth, 
whither so many Perey pictures and 
relics have drifted, including the spurs 
of Harry Hotspur? 

This Percy standard is an ensign of 
melancholy, having been displayed by 
Henry Percy “the unthrifty,” 6th Earl 
of Northumberland (1527-1537), most 
forlorn of all figures in his long, illus- 
trious line. While passing his minority 
in the household of Cardinal Wolsey, 
he lost his heart to lovely Anne Bo- 
leyn, and came near losing his head 
in consequence. For the King already 
had cast unclean eyes upon this match- 
less beauty, and the Cardinal received 
instructions to warn the young lord of 
what had been marked as royal prey. 

Percy stoutly refused to give up his 
suit. “I have gone soe farre,” said 
he, “before soe many worthy witt- 
hesses, that I knowe not how to dis- 
charge meselfe and my conscience.” 

“Well, then,” quoth my Lord Cardi- 
nall, “I will send for your father out 
of the north, and he and wee shall 
take such order; and in the meane sea- 
son I charged thee that thou resort no 
more into her company as thou wilt 


abye the King’s indignation.’’* 


- 
®° From Sir Roger Twisden’s MS., published 
in Nott’s “ Life of Wyatt,” p. 442, note. 
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Perey’s father, “the Magnificent 
Earl,” hastened from the north; the 
lovers were separated, and the young 
lord was wedded forthwith to Lady 
Mary Talbot, daughter of the Earl of 
Shrewsbury. Among all the dismal 
records of this shameful reign, there 
occurs no more ghastly outrage upon 
humanity than this action of the Ogre 
King. Perey never got over it: his 
married life was one continual wrangle 
with a jealous woman. At last, in 
one of their quarrels, he bade her hold 
her peace, for she was no wife of his, 
in that “having been betrothed to Anne 
Boleyn, any subsequent marriage was 
illegal.” The Countess was but too 
well pleased to hear of anything that 
might rid her of a husband she hated: 
she laid the matter before her father, 
Shrewsbury, and Northumberland (he 
had succeeded to the earldom in 1527) 
was summoned before the Council to 
explain matters. Now Henry VIII. 
had not waited until the slow process 
of ecclesiastical law should rid him of 
poor Katherine of Aragon: the divorce 
was not completed until May 1533, 
whereas in November or January pre- 
ceding he had secretly married Anne 
Boleyn, wherefore Northumberland 
stood in jeopardy of the penalty for 
high treason. He had no nerve for 
the fruitless sacrifice: moreover, Anne 
had not remained faithful to him; he 
saved his head by denying his mistress 
upon the Holy Sacrament. Three years 
later he was specially named by the 
King as one of twenty-seven peers to 
try Queen Anne upon a disgraceful 
charge. Her uncle, the Duke of Nor- 
folk, was President of the Court, and 
flinched not from carrying the bloody 
farce to its pre-arranged conclusion. 
But Northumberland could not sit it 


out. When Anne rose to defend her- 
self, he quailed before her proud 
glance, hastily left the Court, “com- 


pelled by sudden illness,” as the Vene- 
tian ambassador charitably states, and 
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so escaped the awful ordeal of con- 
demning to the scaffold the only 
woman he ever loved. He lingered out 
a few miserable years: racked by dis- 
ease, robbed of all his property by a 
dishonorable trick of the King’s, and 
deserted by his wife, he died in June 

1537, aged only five-and-thirty. Rich- 
ard Layton, describing his deathbed to 
Secretary Cromwell, wrote—‘this iij 
wekes he hade no money but by borow- 
yng, as his servauntes declarede to me.” 

Nevertheless, even this ill-starred earl 
had his brief hour of splendor and dis- 
play. As Warden of the East and 
Middle Marches, he managed to con- 
sign to a violent death quite a respect- 
able number of his fellow-creatures. 
Thus, at his first Wardenry Court held 
at Alnwick in January 1528, he was 
able to report to the Cardinal that he 
had beheaded nine and hanged five 
men for march-treason, A little later, 
he wrote that “all the Scots of Tyvi- 
dale that came to my hands, I put them 
,to death saving three,” and asked in- 
structions as to these last. The stand- 
ard was probably displayed in a not- 
able raid which this earl made into 
Scotland in December 1532, at the head 
of 2500 men, in reporting which he de- 
clares that “Thankes be to God we did 
not leave one pele, gentleman’s howse 
or grange unburnt or undestroyed, and 
so reculed to England. Such a 
roode [raid] hath not been 
winter this two hundrede years.” 

(4) Lastly, there is the famous Cav- 
ers standard, still in the possession of 
E. Palmer Douglas, Esy. of Cavers— 
that flag of sage green silk to which 
higher antiquity 
than any of the others. Bishop Percy 
of Dromore, visiting Cavers in 1744, 
notes that “the family of Douglas of 
Cavers, Hereditary Sheriffs of Teviot- 
dale, have long had in their possession 
an old standard, which they believe to 
be the very pennon won from Hotspur 
by the Earl of Douglas, to whom their 


seene in 


tradition assigns a 
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ancestor was standard-bearer in the 
expedition [to Otterbourne in 1388].” 
On the face of it, this cannot be the 
truth. Without questioning Froissart’s 
word for it that Douglas did encounter 
Hotspur in single combat before the 
gates of Neweastle, that he did cap- 
ture the pennon from his adversary’s 
lance, and that it was to recover that 
pennon that Percy followed Douglas to 
Otterbourne, it is clear that this flag is 
not that pennon. A pennon was a 
small pointed or forked affair, like 
that on the weapon of a modern lancer, 
whereas the Cavers flag remains twelve 
feet long in its present shortened state. 
No knight in his senses would have 
gone into single or any other combat 
with four yards of silk hanging upon 
his lance! Another tradition makes the 
flag to be Percy’s banner captured at 
Otterburne; but this also is impossible, 
first, because it is not a knight’s ban- 
per, but a standard; second, because it 
bears, besides a lion, the cross of St. 
Andrew next the hoist, and, on the fly, 
the Douglas heart and stars and the 
Douglas motto Jamais arriére (written 
Jamais arreyre). 

Again, a third story, which was ac- 
cepted, I believe, till lately as the true 
version by the family of Cavers, iden- 
tifies the flag as the Douglas standard 
carried at Otterbourne by Archibald 
Douglas, founder of the line of Cavers. 
There are at least two objections fatal 
to this tradition. First, the lion was 
no part of the bearings of the Otter- 
bourne Earl of Douglas, and the lion 
is conspicuous among the devices on 
this standard; second, Archibald Doug- 
las, first of Cavers, was the 
illegitimate son of the Earl; his father 
was only thirty when he fell at Otter- 
bourne, therefore Archibald cannot 
have been of an age to act as standard- 
bearer in that battle. 

It has remained for Lord Southesk 
to clear yp the mystery of the Cavers 
flag, and to assign it to a date nearly 


second 
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seventy years later than that of Otter- 
bourne. When the house of Douglas, 
already powerful, divided into two 
branches—the Red Douglas and the 
Black-—-by the bestowal of the earldom 
of Angus upon George, illegitimate son 
of the first Earl of Douglas in 1397, 
the Red Douglas quartered his paternal 
coat with the lion of Angus, which re- 
mained ever after a conspicuous figure 
in the arms of his descendants. On 
the fall of the Black Douglas in 1455, 
his lands and power were transferred 
to the fourth Earl of Angus, who, be- 
ing Warden of the West Marches in 
1452, appointed Douglas of Cavers his 
keeper of Hermitage Castle. It is 
probable, therefore, that the lion on the 
Cavers flag is that of Angus, and that 
this was the standard displayed by the 
keeper of Hermitage. 

Now, although we have forgotten all 
about heraldry, we are still great peo- 

What with our jubilees, 
royal progresses, and so 


ple for flags. 
coronations, 
forth, the consumption of bunting in 
this country during the last ten years 
must have been prodigious; yet the re- 
sult of it all trifle monotonous. 
When an occasion arises for throwing 
up of hats, we repair to the stores and 
lay in a stock of cheap Union-jacks 
and Royal Standards, either of which 
it is a grievous breach of privilege for 
Per- 
haps we vary the scheme by investing 


is a 


any private citizen to display. 


in what used to be, but no longer are, 
the Royal Standards of the individual 
realms composing the United King- 
dom—ignoring the fact that the arms 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland have 
no heraldic existence except as quar- 
tered with each other; any more than 
the crosses of St. Andrew, St. George, 
and St. Patrick have any significance 
except as components of the national 
flag. The red ensign, and that alone. 
is all that every British subject is en- 
titled to fly in his own right, unless he 
has arms and chooses to hoist his own 
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banner or pennon. For a couple of 
guineas anybody can have his arms 
done upon bunting twelve feet by 
four; but whereas many people feel re- 
strained by characteristic British dis- 
like of swagger from hoisting their 
rightful banners, let these but reflect 
how greatly they would contribute to 
the interest and variety, not only of 
festive occasions, but of everyday 
travel through the country, were they 
to display when at home their proper 
banners, often of ancient historic asso- 
ciation, from the flagstaffs of their 
mansions. 

Ob but, one will say, the world is too 
serious and busy to fret itself about 
obsolete frivolities. The age has gone 
by when common gravity would tol- 
erate a lady’s garter being taken as the 
emblem of the premier order of knight- 
hood. (By the by, if one may speak 
from hearsay, it appears that the gar- 
ter is no longer an article of feminine 
attire, any more than the nightcap; and 
that if the most noble of British 
brotherhoods had chanced to be founded 
in the twentieth century instead of the 
fourteenth, it must have been named 
the Order of the Suspender!) Well, it 
may be so, and the day may be at hand 
when the display of bunting in any 
form may be discarded as childish. All 
I urge is that, so long as we do hoist 
flags, it were well that they should 
mean something intelligible. 

Even the serious science of botany 
has found it consistent with its dignity 
to borrow its nomenclature from her- 
aldry. There is no more cosmopolitan 
plant than the brake fern, 
which has made itself at home in al- 
most every quarter of the globe. Take 
a bracken root, cut it across with a 
sharp penknife, and the brown veins 
in the white pith will present you with 
a very fair representation of a double- 
headed eagle. This, the emblem of 
the Holy Roman Empire, was claimed 
by its heralds as a token of its su- 


common 
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premacy wherever the bracken might 
be found—practically the whole hab- 
itable northern hemisphere. Hence 
Linnzeus named this plant Pteris aqui- 
lina, the eagle fern, a title which has 
been confirmed to it in modern classifi- 
cation. 

One cause of the degradation of her- 
aldic art towards the close of the seven- 
teenth century vas the increasing 
knowledge of zoology on the part of 
heraldic painters. So long as people 
in general had never set eyes upon a 
lion, they found no fault with the at- 
creature of terrific aspect 
creature in 


tenuated 
which represented that 
early heraldry; but so soon as conven- 
tional drawing was sacrificed to an at- 
tempt at realism, the rampant lion be- 
came an absurdity, with no more dig- 
nity than a dancing poodle. There is 
no middle course in heraidic painting. 
If you have to represent an azure lion 
with scarlet tongue and claws, you 
only make the beast ridiculous by mak- 
ing it anatomically correct; and pres- 
eutly you will be landed in that pre- 
posterous eighteenth century attempt 
to introduce landscapes, pyramids, 
palm-trees, and what not upon the es- 
cutcheons of distinguished men. 

The precocity and scope of Japanese 
civilization is a trite subject: even in 
such superfluities as heraldry they 
have caught the true spirit of abstrac- 
tion. They have chosen as their na- 
tional flag the rising sun, but they are 
too good artists to make any attempt 
at realism. A scarlet orb, emerging 
from the dexter flank of the shield, 
sends scarlet rays across the argent 
field. Nothing could be simpler; noth- 
ing less like actuality; yet nothing 
could be a more perfect emblem, or 
fulfil more admirably the purpose of an 
ensign. 

Before releasing the reader from 
what he may denounce as a tiresome 
let me notice one term 
commonly and as 


dissertation, 


in heraldry, used 
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commonly misapplied. It has come to 
be the practice, even of good writers, 
to apply the verb “to blazon” in a sense 
wholly different from its meaning in 
heraldry. Professor Skeat, whom it 
would be difficult to catch tripping, 
gives two different words—(1) blazon, a 
proclamation, to proclaim, which he as- 
signs to an Anglo-Saxon or Scandina- 
vian source; and (2) blazon, to portray 
armorial bearings, from the French 
blason, a coat-of-arms. He quotes 
“Brachet’s Etymoilogical Dictionary” to 
the effect that, in the eleventh century, 
blason meant a buckler or shield. It 
may be so, though one may venture to 
doubt it; but, technically, to blazon 
never means “to portray armorial bear- 
ings.” To do so in color is “to display” 
or “to limn” arms; to draw them with- 
out color is “to trick” them. “To 
blazon,” says Guillim, “is to express 
what the shapes, kinds, and colors of 


things born in Armes are, together 
with their apt significations. Ruskin 


had quite lost sight of the true sense 
when he wrote: “Their effect is often 
deeper when the lines are dim than 
when they are blazoned in crimson and 
pale gold” (“Modern Painters’’). It 
may be said that literature has no con- 
cern with the technical meaning of 
words; yet it conduces to understand- 
ing that words should not be misap- 
plied. Readers may remember the un- 
certainty caused by a recent historian, 
who, in attempting to describe Crom- 
well’s wars, several times writes of a 
“division” of infantry, when he means 
a battalion or company. Shakespeare, 
at all events, frequently uses the term 
blazon, and never in any but 
that of describing or proclaiming. 


sense 


Beatrice. The Count is neither sad, 
nor sick, nor merry, nor well; but civil, 
Count, civil as an orange, and some- 
thing of that jealous complexion. 

Don Pedro. Y faith, lady, I think 
your blazon to be true. 


“He hath achieved a maid,” says Cas- 
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sio about Desdemona, “one that ex- 
ceeds the quirks of blazoning pens.” 
Here the reference is clearly to literary 
description; whereas the Ghost in 
“Hamlet” alludes to oral communica- 
tion— 
But that I am forbid 
To tell the secrets of my prison-house, 
I could a tale unfold, whose lightest 
word 
Would harrow up thy soul, freeze thy 
young blood. 
But this eternal blazon must not be 
To ears of flesh and blood. 


Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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Modern usage may be held to sanction 
the use of this word to signify the il- 
lumination of arms; but Dr. Johnson 
knew better than so to interpret it, for 
he cited Addison for the primary mean- 
ing of the verb being “to explain in 
proper terms the figures on ensigns 
armorial.”” However, all this is matter 
fitter for the precise disputants of 
“Notes and Queries” than for the 
sparkling pages of “Maga.” 
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CHAPTER V. 


Lady Mary, coming from the library 
with the letter in her hand, met her 
husband in the hall. 

“Timothy!” 

She looked at him wistfully. Her face 
was very pale as she gave him the let- 
ter. Sir Timothy took out his glasses, 
wiped them deliberately, and put them 
on. 

“Never mind reading it. I can tell 
you in one word,” she said, trembling 
with impatience. “My boy is sailing 
for South Africa to-morrow morning.” 

“I prefer,” said Sir Timothy, “to read 
the letter for myself.” 

“Oh, do be quick!” she said, half 
under her breath. 

But he read it slowly twice, and 
folded it. He was really thunder- 
struck. Peter was accustomed to write 
polite platitudes to his parent, and had 
presumably not intended that his letter 
to the canon should be actually read by 
Sir Timothy, when he had asked that 
the contents of it should be broken 
to him. 

“Selfish, disobedient, headstrong, de- 
ceitful boy!’ said Sir Timothy. 

Lady Mary started. “How can you 


talk so!” Her gentle voice sounded al- 
most fierce. “At least he has proved 
himself a man. And he is right. It 
was a@ shame and a disgrace for him 
to stay at home, whilst his comrades 
did their duty. I say it a thousand 
times, though I am his mother.” 

Then she broke down. “Oh, Peter, 
my boy, my boy, how could you leave 
me without a word!” 

“Perhaps this step was taken with 
your connivance after all?’ said Sir 
Timothy, suspiciously. He could not 
follow her rapid changes of mood, and 
had listened resentfully to her defence 
of her son. 

“Timothy!” said Lady Mary, trem- 
bling, “‘when have I ever been disloyal 
to you in word or deed?’ 

“Never, I hope,” said Sir Timothy. 


His voice shook a little. “I do not 
doubt you for a moment, Mary. But 
you spoke with such strange vehe- 


mence, so unlike your usual propriety 
of manner.” 

She broke into a wild laugh which 
pained and astonished him. 

“Did I? I must have forgotten my- 
self for a moment.” 
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“You must, indeed. Pray be calm. 
I understand that this must be a ter- 
rible shock to you.” 

“It is not a shock,” said Lady Mary, 
defiantly. “I glory in it. I—I wish him 
to go. Oh, Peter, my darling!’ 

She hid her face in her hands. 

“It would be more to the purpose,” 
said Sir Timothy, “to consider what is 
to be done.” 

“Could we stop him?’ she cried 
eagerly, and then changed once more. 
“No, no; I wouldn’t if I could. He 
would never forgive me.” 

“Of course, we cannot stop him,” 
said Sir Timothy. He raised his voice 
as he was wont when he was angry. 
Canon Birch, in the drawing-room, 
heard the loud threatening § tones, 
and was thankful for the door which 
shut him from Sir Timothy’s presence. 


“He has laid his plans for thwart- 
ing my known wishes too well. 1 
do not know what might be said 


I—I won't have 
hame made a laughing-stock. I 
am a Crewys, and the honor of 
the family lies in my hands. I can't 
right to suspect a 


if we stopped him. 
my 


give the world a 


Crewys of cowardice, by  prevent- 
ing his departure on active service. 
We have fought before—in a_ better 
cause.” 


“We won't discuss the cause,” said 
Lady Mary, gently. When Sir Timothy 
began to shout, she always grew calm. 
“Then you will not telegraph to my 
cousin Ferries?” 

“Ferries ought to have written to me, 
and not taken the word of a mere boy, 
like Peter,” stormed Sir Timothy. 
“But the fact is, I never flattered Fer- 
ries as he expected; it is not my way 
to tlatter any one; and consequently he 
took a dislike to me. He must have 
known what my views are. I am sure 
he did it on purpose.” 

“It was natural he should believe 
Peter, and I don't think he knows you 
well enough to dislike you,” said Lady 





Mother. 


Mary, simply. 


“He has only seen you 
twice, Timothy.” 

“That was evidently sufficient,” said 
Sir Timothy, meaning to be ironical, 
and unaware that he was stating a 


plain fact. “I shall certainly not tele- 
graph to tell him that my son has lied 
to him, well as Peter deserves that I 
should do so.” 

“Oh, don't, don’t; you are so hard!” 
she said piteously. “If you’d only lis- 
tened to him when he implored you to 
let him go, we could have made his last 
days at home all they should be. He’s 
been hiding in London, poor Peter; get- 
ting his outfit by stealth, ashamed, 
whilst other boys are being féted and 
praised by their people, proud of earn- 
ing so early their right to be consid- 
ered men. And—and he’s only a boy. 
And he said himself, all’s fair in love 
and war. Indeed, Timothy, it is an 
exceptional case.” 

“Mary, your weakness is painful, and 
your idolatry of Peter will bring its 
own punishment. The part of his de- 
ception that should pain you most is 
the want of heart he has displayed,” 
said Sir Timothy, bitterly. 

“And doesn’t it?” she said, with a 
pathetic smile. “But one oughtn’t to 
expect too much heart from a_ boy, 
ought one? It’s—it’s not a healthy 
sign. You said once you were glad 
he wasn’t sentimental, like me.” 

“I should have wished him to exhibit 
proper feeling on proper occasions. 
His present triumph over my authority 
involves his departure to certain dan- 
ger and possible death, without even 
affording us the opportunity of bidding 
him farewell. He is ready and willing 
to leave us thus.” 

Lady Mary uttered a stifled scream. 
“But I won't let him. How can you 
think his mother will let him go like 
that?” 

“How can you help it?” 

She pressed her trembling hands to 
her forehead. “I will think. There is 




















Peter's 


a way. There are plenty of ways. I 
can drive to the junction—it’s not much 
further than Brawnton—and catch the 
midnight express, and get to South- 
ampton by daybreak. I know it can 
be done. Ash will look out for the 
trains. Why do you look at me like 
that? You're not going to stop my go- 
ing, are you? You're not going to try 
and stop me, are you? For you won’t 
succeed. Ob yes, I know I’ve been an 
obedient wife, Timothy. But I—I de- 
tied you once before for Peter’s sake; 
when he was such a little boy, and you 
wanted to punish him—don’t you re- 
member?” 

“Don't talk so, Mary,” said Sir Tim- 
othy, almost soothingly. Her vehe- 
mence really alarmed and distressed 
him. “It is not like you to talk like 
this. You will be sorry—afterwards,” 
he said; and his voice softened. 

She responded instantly. She came 
closer to him, and took his big shaking 
hand into her gentle clasp. 

“I sheuld be sorry afterwards,” she 
said, “and so would you. Even you 
would be sorry, Timothy, if anything 
happened to Peter. I'll try and not 
make any more excuses for him, if you 
like. I know he’s not a child now. 
He's almost a man; and men seem to 
me to grow harsh and unloving some- 
times as they grow older. I try, now 
and then, to shut my eyes and see him 
as he once was; but all the time I 
know that the little boy who used to 
be Peter has gone away for ever and 
ever and ever. If he had died when 
he was little he would always have 
been my little boy, wouldn’t he? But, 
thank God, he didn’t die. He's going 
to be a great strong man, and a brave 
soldier, and—and all I’ve ever wanted 
him to be—when he’s got over these 
wilful days of boyhood. But he mustn’t 
go without his father’s blessing and his 
mother’s kiss.” 

“He has chosen to do so, Mary,” said 
Sir Timothy, coldly. 
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She clung te him caressingly. “But 
you’re going to forgive him before he 
goes, Timothy. ‘There’s no time to be 
angry before he goes. It may be too 
late to-morrow.” 

“It may be too late to-morrow,” re- 
peated Sir Timothy, heavily. 

He resented, in a dull, self-pitying 
fashion, the fact that his wife’s 
thoughts were so exclusively fixed on 
Peter, in her ignorance of his owu 
more immediate danger. 

“Don’t think I’m blind to his faults,” 
urged Lady Mary, “only I can laugh 
at them better than you can, because 
I knew all the while that at the very 
bottom of his heart he’s only my baby 
Peter after all. He's not—God bless 
him—he’s not the dreary, cold-blooded, 
priggish boy he sometimes pretends to 
be. Don't remember him like that now, 
Timothy. Think of that morning in 
June—that glorious, sumny morning in 
June when you knelt by the open win- 
dow in my roow and thanked God be- 
cause you had a son. Think of that 
other summer day when we couldn't 
bear even to look at the roses because 
little Peter was so ill, and we were 
afraid he was going back to heaven.” 

Her soft, rapid words touched Sir 
Timothy to a vague feeling of pity for 
her, and for Peter, and for himself. 
But the voice of the charmer, charm 
she never so wisely, had no power, 
after all, to dispel the dark cloud that 
was hanging over him. 

The sorrow gave way to a keener 
anxiety. The calmness of mind which 
the great surgeon had prescribed—the 
placid courage, largely aided by dul- 
ness of imagination, which had enabled 
poor Sir Timothy to keep in the very 
background of his thoughts all appre- 
hensions for the morrow—where were 
they? 

He repressed with an effort the emo- 
tion which threatened to master him, 
and forced himself to be calm. When 
he spoke again his voice sounded not 
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much less measured and pompous than 
usual, 

“My dear, you are agitating yourself 
and me. Let us confine ourselves to 
the subject in hand.” 

Lady Mary dropped the unresponsive 
hand she held so warmly pressed be- 
tween her own, and stepped back. 

“Ah, forgive me!” she said in clear 
tones. “It’s so difficult to——” 

“To—?” 

“To be exactly what you wish. To 
be always on guard. My feelings 
broke bounds for once.” 

“Calm yourself,” said Sir Timothy. 
“And besides, so far as I am concerned, 
your pleading for Peter is unneces- 
sary.” 

“You have forgiven him?” 
joyfully, yet almost incredulously. 

He paused, and then said with so- 
“I have forgiven him, Mary. 


she cried 


lemnity: 
It is not the moment for me to cherish 
resentinent, least of all against my only 
son.” 

“Ah, thank God! Then you 
come to Southampton?” 

“That is impossible. But I will tele- 
graph my forgiveness and the blessing 
which he has not sought, that he may 


will 


receive it before the ship sails.” 

“IT am grateful to you for doing even 
so much as that, Timothy, and for not 
being angry. Then I must go alone?” 

“No, no.” 

“Understand me,” said Lady Mary, 
in a low voice, “for I am in earnest. 
I have never deceived you. I will not 
defy you in secret, like Peter; but I 
will go and bid my only son God-speed, 
though the whole world conspired to 
prevent me. J will go!” 

There was a pause. 

“You speak,” said Sir Timothy, re- 
seutfully, “as though I had habitually 
thwarted your wishes.” 

“Oh no,” said his wife, softly, “you 
never even found out what they were.” 

He did not notice the words; it is 
doubtful whether he heard them. 





Mother. 


“It has been my best endeavor to 
promote your happiness throughout our 
married life, Mary, so far as I consid- 
ered it compatible with your highest 
welfare. I do not pretend I can enter 
into the high-flown and romantic feel- 
ings eugendered by your repreleusible 
habit of novel-reading.” 

“You've scolded me so often for 
that,” said Lady Mary, half mockingly, 
half sadly. “Can't we—keep to the sub- 
ject in hand, as you said just now?” 

“Il have a reason, a strong reason,” 
said Sir Timothy, “for wishing you to 
remain at home to-morrow. I had 
hoped, by concealing it from you, to 
spare you some of the painful suspense 
and anxiety which | am myself experi- 


encing. 
Lady Mary laughed. 
“How like a man to suppose a 


woman is spared anything by being 
kept in the dark. I knew something 
was wrong. Dr, Blundell and Canon 
Birch are in your confidence, I pre- 
sume? They kept exchanging glances 
like two mysterious owls. Your sis- 
ters are not, or they would be sighing 
and shaking their heads. And Johu— 
John Crewys? Oh, lawyer. 
When does a visitor ever come here 
except on business? He has something 
to do with it. Ah, to advise you for 
nothing over your purchase of the 
Crown lands! You have got into some 
difficulty over that, or something of the 
kind? You brought him down here for 
sone special purpose, I am sure; but | 
did not know him well enough, and I 
knew you too well, to ask why.” 

“Mary, what has come to you? I 
hever knew you quite like this before. 
I dislike this extraordinary flippancy of 
tone very much.” 


he is a 


“I beg your pardon,” said Lady 
Mary; “make allowance for me this 
once. I learnt ten minutes ago that 
my boy was going to the war. I must 
either laugh or—or ery, and you 


wouldn't like me to do that; but it’s a 
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way women have when their hearts are 
half broken.” 

“I don’t understand you,” he said 
helplessly. 

Lady Mary looked at him as though 
she had awakened, frightened, to the 
consciousness of her own temerity. 

“I don’t quite understand myself, I 
think,’ she said, in a subdued voice. 
“fT won't torment you any more, Tim- 
othy; I will be as calm and collected— 
aus you wish. Only let me go.” 

“Will you not listen to my reason for 
wishing you to remain at home?’ he 
said sternly. “It is an important one.” 

“I had forgotten,” she said indiffer- 
ently. “How can there be any busi- 
ness in the world half so important to 
me as seeing my boy once more before 
he sails?’ 

The color of Sir Timothy’s ruddy 
face deepened almost to purple, bis 
gray eyes glowered sullen resentment 
at his wife. 

“Since you desire to have your way 
in opposition to my wishes, go!” he 
thundered. “I will not hinder you fur- 
ther.” 

But his sonorous wrath was too fa- 
miliar to be impressive. 

Lady Mary’s expression § scarcely 
changed when Sir Timothy raised his 
She turned, however, at the 
foot of the staircase, and spoke to him 
again. 

“Let me just go and give the order 
for my things to be packed, Timothy, 
and tell Ash to go and find out about 
the trains, and I will return and listen 
to whatever you wish—I will, indeed. 
I could not pay proper attention to any- 
thing until I knew that was being 
done.” 

Sir Timothy did not trust him- 
self to speak. He bowed his head, and 
the slender figure passed swiftly up the 
stairs, 

Sir Timothy walked twice deliber- 
iitely up and down the empty hall, and 
felt his pulse. The slow, steady throb 


voice. 
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reassured him. He opened the door of 
the study. 

“John,” said Sir Timothy, “would 
you kindly come out here and speak to 
me for a moment? Dr. Blundell, would 
you have the goodness to await me a 
little longer? You will find the London 
papers there.” 

“I have them,” said Dr. Blundell, 
from the armchair by the study fire. 

John Crewys closed the door behind 
him, and looked rather anxiously at his 
cousin. It struck him that Sir Timothy 
had lost some of his ruddy color, 
and that his face looked drawn and 
old. 

But the squire placed himself with 
his back to the log-fire, and made an 
effort to speak in his voice of everyday. 
His slightly pompous, patronizing man- 
ner returned upon him. 

“You are doubtless accustomed, 
John, in the course of your professional 
work,” he said, “to advise in difficult 
matters. You come among us a 
stranger—and unprejudiced. Will you 


—er—give me the benefit of your 
opinion ?” : 
“To the best of my ability,” said 


John. He paused, and added gently, 
“IT am sorry for this fresh trouble that 
has come upon you.” 

“That is the subject on which I mean 
to consult you. Do you consider that— 
that her husband or her child should 
stand first in a woman’s eyes?” 

“Her husband, undoubtedly,” 
John, readily, “but——’” 

“But what?’ said Sir Timothy, im- 
patiently. A gleam of satisfaction had 
broken over his heavy face at his 
cousin’s reply. 

“IT speak from a man’s point of 
view,” said John. “Woman—and pos- 
sibly Nature—may speak differently.” 

“Your judgment, however, coincides 
with mine, which is all that matters,” 
said Sir Timothy. He did not perceive 
the twinkle in John’s eyes at this reply. 
“In my opinion there are only two 


said 
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ways of looking at every question—the 
right way and the wrong way.” 

“My profession teaches me,” said 
John, ‘that there are as many different 
points of view as there are parties to a 
case.” 

“Then—from my point of view,” said 
Sir Timothy, with an air of waving all 
other points of view away as irrele- 
vant, “since my wife, very naturally, 
desires to see her son again before he 
sails, am I justified in allowing her to 
set off in ignorance of the ordeal that 
awaits me?’ 

“Good heavens, no!” cried John. 
“Should the operation prove unsuccess- 
ful, you would be entailing upon her a 
lifelong remorse.” 

“I did not look upon it in that light,” 
said Sir Timothy. rather stiffly. ‘The 
propriety or the impropriety of her go- 
ing remains in any case the same, 
whether the operation succeeds or fails. 
I fear that it would be the wrang 
thing to allow her to go at all; that it 
might cause comment were she absent 
from my side at such a critical junc- 
ture.” 

“I see,” said John. His mobile, ex- 
pressive face and bright hazel eyes 
seemed to light up for one instant with 
scorn and wonder; then he recollected 
himself. “It is natural you should wish 
for her sustaining presence, no doubt,” 
he said. 

“I trust you do not suppose that I 
should be selfishly considering my 


(To be continued.) 





own personal feelings at such a time,” 
said Sir Timothy, in a lofty tone of re- 
proof. “I am only desirous of doing 
what is right in the matter. I am ask- 
ing your advice because I feel that my 
self-command has been shaken consid- 
erably by this unexpected blow. I am 
less sure of my judgment than usual 
in consequence. However, if you 
think my wife ought to be told”—Jobn 
nodded very decidedly—“let her be 
told. I am bound to say Dr. Blundell 
thought so too, though his opinion is 
neither here nor there in such a mat- 
ter, but so long as you understand 
that my only desire is that both she 
and I should do what is most correct 
and proper.” He came closer to Jobn. 
“It is of vital importance to me to pre- 
serve my composure,” said Sir Timo- 
thy. “I am not fitted for—for any 
kind of scene just now. Will you un- 
dertake for me the task of explaining 
to—to my dear wife the situation in 
which I am placed?” 

“I will do my best,” said John. He 
was touched by the note of piteous 
anxiety which had crept into the 
squire’s harsh voice. 

“Thank you,’ said Sir Timothy. 
“Will you await her here? She is re- 
turning immediately. Break it to her 
as gently as you can. I shall rest and 
compose myself by a talk with Dr. 
Blundell.” 

He went slowly to the study, leaving 
John Crewys alone. 





SOME RECENT THEORIES OF THE ETHER. 


1 think I can scarcely contrive a 
more fitting preface to an article on 
“the ether’ than the two quotations 
which follow. They indicate in the 
fewest possible words how far we 
have travelled since the days when 
“the ether” was invented by Huygens, 





for the simple purpose of accounting 
for the propagation of light. 

The first of these quotations is taken 
from the late Professor Preston’s book 
on Light, and it runs as follows: “The 
present tendency indeed of physical 
science is to vegard all the phenomena 














of Nature, and even matter itself, as 
manifestations of energy stored in the 
‘ether.’” The second comes from a 
“Silliman Lecture,” delivered at Yale 
University, by Professor J. J. Thom- 
son, about three years ago. On one 
view of the constitution of matter, said 
Professor Thomson, “All mass is mass 
of the ether, all momentum, momen- 
tum of the ether, and all kinetic en- 
ergy, kinetic energy of the ether.” 
These two extracts will sufficiently 
explain the appearance of an article 
on this subject in The Cornhill Maga- 
zine. For if they truly represent, in 
any considerable degree, the present 
trend of physical speculation, could 
any scientific topic be more important 
or more interesting? 

Only as recently as the year 1894, 
when he was President of the British 
Association at its last meeting at Ox- 
ford, the late Marquis of Salisbury 
told the assembled parliament of 
science that at present we know abso- 
lutely nothing about this all-pervading 
entity, the ether, except this one fact 
—that it can be made to undulate, and 
that it performs even this solitary 
function in an abnormal fashion which 
has caused infinite perplexity. It is 
my object to tell something about the 
present state of our knowledge of this 
elusive entity, and to indicate, as far 
as I may, the lines followed by some 
recent speculations concerning its na- 


ture and its relations to those other 
manifestations named by us matter 
and electricity. 

First, let us consider how it has 


come about that this hypothetical me- 
dium called, or I should say recalled, 
into existence a century ago by Dr. 
Thomas Young for the single pur- 
pose of explaining the phenomena of 
light, now plays so dominating a part 
as that assigned it in the two pas- 
Sages quoted above. 

I need hardly remind my readers 


that the notion that there exists an in- 
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visible intangible material, filling all 
that part of space not occupied by or- 
dinary matter, is one of the oldest in 
science. But many of them may not 
know that, at one time, ethers were 
created by men of science almost as 
plentifully as blackberries by a black- 
berry bush, that they were called into 
existence in every difficulty with al- 
most reckless profusion. Ethers have 
been invented, as Clerk Maxwell has 
said, “for the planets to swim in, to 
constitute electric atmospheres and 
magnetic effluvia, to convey sensations 
from one part of our body to another, 
till all space was filled several times 
over with ethers,” with the result that 
science in the end turned restive under 
this “multiplication of entities,’ this 
constant piling up, so to speak, of the 
ethereal population of space and, after 
a period of reaction during which it 
became almost a point of honor to dis- 
ecard the assistance of ethers, now con- 
tents itself with a single ether--viz., 
that invented by Huygens in 1690—to 
explain the propagation of light. But 
this single ether, as we shall see, has 
to carry a heavy burden and to per- 
form many and sometimes incongru- 
ous functions. It is, as Miss Agnes 
Clerke has wittily remarked, at once 
the universal provider and the univer- 
sal messenger. It is Atlas and Mer- 
cury rolled into one. 

It may be said, I think, in a general 
way, that our single ether owes its 
survival to the unwillingness of 
science to admit the possibility of “ac- 
tion at a distance,” its unwillingness 
to admit, for example, that gravity is a 
primary property of masses incapable 
of explanation, and acting at all dis- 
tances across empty space; for it fol- 
lowed from this that when the undu- 
latory theory of light was established 
by Young and Fresnel in the early part 
of the last century, the conception 
of a luminiferous ether was accepted 
as a necessary part of the theory. 
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How could waves of light and heat 
emitted, for example, by the sun reach 
the earth unless some medium capable 
of undulating occupied the interstellar 
space between them? For if waves 
travel from the sun to the earth, then 
is it not evident that these waves must 
be waves of something or waves in 
something? Or, to look at the matter 
from another point of view, if light 
be a manifestation of energy, which 
is ex hypothesi indestructible, and if 
it be not carried to us Dy minute par- 
ticles, as Newton supposed, then what 
becomes of it during the eight minutes 
which elapse between the moment 
when it leaves the sun, and that at 
which it reaches the earth’s atmos- 
phere? Where is it stored during those 
eight minutes when it is neither on the 
sun nor on the earth? The answer to 
these questions is this: The missing 
energy is in the ether, and the propaga- 
tion of light across the interstellar 
space, and anywhere and everywhere, 
depends upon waves in this ether 
which fills all space and permeates all 
matter. 

Most of us will agree that, if we ac- 
cept the undulatory theory of light, we 
are bound to admit the existence of 
some medium such as the ether. But 
when we attempt to form a mental 
picture of this ether, even if we neg- 
lect for the moment all its properties 
except its optical properties, we find 
ourselves in difficulties, for none of us 
have ever met with anything like it be- 
fore. It cannot be a gas, for light 
passes through an exhausted vessel, 
and through the interstellar void, 
which we believe contains no gas; and 
for similar reasons, still less can it be 
regarded as a liquid or a solid, though 
it must be incompressible and resist 
cutting even more strongly than steel 
itself. One thing, as Lord Salisbury 
said, we do know about the ether. If 
it exists at all it can undulate. We 
feel we tread solid ground here, for if 
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the ether could not undulate, then it 
couid not transmit the vibrations which 
we call light. The ethereal undula- 
tions which constitute light must differ 
widely from the motions which origi- 
nate the waves of the sea, or the aerial 
disturbances known as sound, and the 
elasticity of the ether must be of a dif- 
ferent order from that of the familiar 
gases, liquids, and solids. Air yields 
to pressure, and sound depends upon 
oscillations of its particles backwards 
and forwards along the line of propa- 
gation of the audible disturbances. 
The ether, on the other hand, must be 
regarded as incompressible; for the 
properties of light require us to assume 
that light-waves are not produced by 
the compression and rarefaction of a 
medium like the air, that they are not 
waves such as might be produced, for 
example, if the separate type on this 
page should presently begin to oscillate 
backwards and forwards, from left to 
right, and right to left, along the lines 
of print, but transverse waves such as 
we should have before us if the type 
were to swing upwards and down- 
wards across the lines so as to produce 
more or less the effect suggested by the 
following diagram. 





> 
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Now, it is difficult to picture a sub- 
stance which we cannot weigh, which 
is as rigid as steel to pressure, and 
yet yields, to some extent, to the dis- 
tortional stresses that will account for 
the propagation in it of luminous undu- 
lations. Nor are our difficulties di- 
minished when we remember that we 
must conceive this bewildering sub- 
stance as filling all space, permeating 
the inmost recesses of all matter, solid, 
liquid, and gaseous (for in its absence 
how could these transmit light and 
other electromagnetic disturbances?), 
rigid, as I have said, as steel, and yet 

















permitting material particles like 
grains of sand or the earth to move 
freely through it. Clearly the most 
learned of us has no experience to ap- 
peal to here. How can we draw a men- 
tal picture of such stuff as this? Think 
of men blind from their birth groping 
their way through a world they have 
hever seen, and you will have some 
conception of the difficulties which 
stand in our way. 

But on fuller thought you _ will 
see also that the problem may not 
altogether beyond our powers. 
The blind man with his stick learns 
much that is true about the world 
he lives in—sufficient, in fact, to en- 
able him to construct in his mind a 
useful, if imperfect, hypothesis or 
working model of his invisible environ- 
ment; and so, similarly, with the re- 
sources at our command, limited 
though they may be, why should we 
not discover a great deal about this 
ether which we can neither see nor 
feel, but which exists, as we are con- 
vineed, in us and around us? 

The picture we may form, like a blind 
man’s model of his unseen world, may 
be, at first, but an imperfect and color- 
less reproduction of the reality. But 
what of that? It will grew more true 
and more perfect, and in time may 
even gain something corresponding to 
color, if we press on. 

But whilst the task of forming a 
clear idea or mental picture of the 
ether constitutes one of the most difti- 
cult labors allotted to science, even 
when we consider only its function of 
propagating the transverse vibrations 
which constitute light, the difficulty of 
that problem is increased a hundred- 
fold when we burden our medium also 
with the duty of transmitting the pull 
of gravity from particle to particle, 
and from world to world, and seek to 
evolve from it matter in its myriad 
phases, and electrons, that is electricity 
—if, indeed, matter and electricity really 


be 
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be distinct, and not merely two differ- 
ent phases of a single primary mate- 
rial, viz. “the ether” itself. 

Needless to say, recent speculations 
on the subject before us do not all 
start from a common point. Two of 
the chief of these attempts to sound 
the depths deal with the matter from 
the point of view of the engineer or 
physicist, while in a third case the pic- 
ture is drawn for us by the eminent 
Russian chemist, Professor Mendeléeff. 
The authors of the former, starting 
with the functions of the ether, en- 
deavor to give us pictures or models 
more or less precise of a medium which 
might conceivably execute those func- 
tions. Professor Mendeléeff, on the 
other hand, starting with the eighty 
elements known to the chemist, at- 
tempts to work backwards from these 
to a mind-picture of the ether. Let us 
first go over the ground in company 
with the chemist, and learn what he 
has to tell us. 

Mendeléeff takes for his starting- 
point the great periodic law of chem- 
istry, which he did so much to estab- 
lish, and the modern discovery of the 
inactive gases of the atmosphere, ar- 
gon, helium, neon, xenon, and krypton. 
He asks us to believe that the ether 
is an extremely inactive and extremely 
attenuated gas, and then attempts to 
apply the periodic law to the discov- 
ery of this gas, or rather to the pur- 
pose of proving that such a gas exists, 
or may exist, throughout the uni- 
verse, 

According to the periodic law of New- 
lands and Mendeléeff, the properties of 
the chemical atoms vary periodically 
with their weights in such a manner 
that if we arrange the elements in the 
order of these weights, we shall find 
that similar variations in their proper- 
ties recur at more or less regular inter- 
vals. Thus, if we write down in this 
order lithium and the thirteen elements 
which follow it, viz.: 
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Lithium Beryllium Boron Carbon 
7.0 9.0 11.0 12.0 


Sodium Magnesium Aluminium Silicon: 
23.0 24.0 27.0 28.0 


Nitrogen Oxygen Fluorine 
14.0 16.0 19.0 

Phosphorus Sulphur Chlorine 
31.0 32.0 35.0 


we tind they form seven successive 
pairs, each pair so much alike that if 
we know the properties of one member 
of any pair and the properties of its 
compounds, we can state with consid- 
erable certainty the character of the 
second member, and forecast the char- 
acters of its compounds with other ele- 
ments. Thus, for example, if we know 
that sodium, the second element in the 
first pair, is a metal which decomposes 
water, and that its oxide is strongly 
alkaline, caustic, and able to form a 
soup when heated with oil, we may 
reasonably conclude that lithium also 
is a metal which will act more or less 
strongly on water, and that its oxide, 
like that of sodium, is alkaline, caustic, 
and able to saponify oils and fats. 
Now, the whole of the elements can 
be arranged in a number of series like 
those given above with more or less 
satisfactory results, but though the two 
series 1 have selected to illustrate the 
law are, as it happens, complete, this 
is not true of every series, and when 
Mendeléeff originally drew up his table 
of the elements he found it necessary 
to leave many blank spaces in it. In 
fact, these blank spaces were so nu- 
merous that he might very well lave 
concluded that the whole system was 
wrong. Fortunately, he did not do 
this, ‘but, on the contrary, pointed out 
that the occurrence of such spaces was 
to be expected, that it was not likely 
that chemists had as yet become aware 
of all the elements in the universe or 
even on the earth, and that these va- 
cant places might well be supposed to 
correspond to elements which exist 
somewhere and might yet be discov- 
ered. Indeed, he went much further 
than this, 


On the strength of his opin- 
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ion he deduced the properties and 
atomic weights of some of the missing 
elements. And with most triumphant 
results. In a few years, when the 
three new elements gallium, scandium, 
and gemanium were discovered, each 
was found to fill a vacant place in 
Mendeléeff’s table, each had an atomic 
weight corresponding to that of one of 
the missing elements, and each had the 
properties which Mendeléeff had fore- 
seen and foretold as likely to be ex- 
hibited by the elemeat having that par- 
ticular atomic weight. Thus the peri- 
odic law became firmly established. It 
not only co-ordinated the known ele- 
ments, it afforded in addition a simple 
and trustworthy means of foretelling 
the existence of others still unknown. 

But, though the periodic law could be 
employed in predicting the existence 
of many unknown elements, it did not, 
and in fact could not, enable Mende- 
léeff to foretell the existence of argon, 
helium, and their companions, for no 
inactive element like these was known 
when the ‘law was first enunciated. 
Therefore, when these were discovered 
it became necessary to extend the table 
drawn up by the great Russian chem- 
ist by adding to it a new group. This 
addition at once placed him in a posi- 
tion to predict the existence of ele- 
ments of the inactive or argon type, 
and enabled him to form his chemical 
conception of the ether. 

The element which has the lightest 
atom known to us, if for the present 
we exclude the coronium of the sun’s 
corona, is hydrogen. That which has 
the heaviest atom is uranium, and the 
respective atomic weights of these ele- 
ments are approximately as 1 to 240.' 
When Mendeléeff first used the periodic 
law as a means of predicting the ex- 
istence of certain unknown elements, 
he followed what mathematicians call 
the method of interpolation; that is, he 


1This means that an atom of uranium 
weighs as much as 240 atoms of hydrogen. 














inserted the predicted new elements 
among the rest, at points where obvi- 
ous gaps occurred, deducing their 
properties from those of the elements 
around them. Accordingly all the ele- 
meuts thus predicted fell within the 
limits mentioned above: none of them 
had atoms lighter than hydrogen atoms, 
and none had atoms heavier than those 
of uranium. In the case of the ether, 
however, the method of prediction was 
of necessity different. There can be no 
doubt, if we admit that the hypothesis 
is in any degree valid, that the ether of 
Mendeléeff must consist of particles 
vastly smaller than those of the light- 
est gas, and far smaller, again, than 
even the electrons of the Crookes vac- 
uum tube, which are a thousand times 
smnuiller than atoms of hydrogen; for 
the ether must not only be able to 
penetrate solids slightly as hydrogen 
does, or somewhat freely like the elec- 
trons, but to an extent far transcend- 
ing anything we can imagine from our 
experience with these. Therefore it 
Was impossible to adopt the method of 
interpolation in the case of the ether, 
for no place could be found in Men- 
deléeff’s table for an element having 
atoms thousands and thousands of 
times lighter than hydrogen atoms. In 
fact, it was necessary to extrapolate 
the ether; to venture, that is, outside 
the limits of the periodic law into re- 
gions beyond the range of actual expe- 
rience. The results of Mendeléeff’s ex- 
cursion into these regions are as fol- 
lows: First, he predicts the existence 
of a new inactive element whose atoms 
are not more than four-tenths as heavy 
as those of hydrogen. This, as he 
foresees, may very possibly be the co- 
ronium whose spectrum is clearly visi- 
ble in the solar corona, which is already 
suspected to occur on this earth among 


the gases belched out by volcanoes, 


And secondly, after inventing a new 
series which, however, includes at pres- 
ent no known element, he infers the 
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existence of yet another new element, 
2, Which he considers to be the lightest 
of the elements, the most mobile gas, 
the element least apt of all to com- 
bine with others, and in addition an all- 
permeating and penetrating substance. 
Here then is Mendeléeff’s theory of the 
ether. In a sentence, the ether is an 
inactive element having excessively 
light atoms. That such an element 
may exist does not seem altogether 
inconceivable, and chemists will admire 
the ingenious process by which the 
great master has secured this after- 
math of the periodic law. But whether 
this mobile element can be shown to 
constitute the ether is another question, 

Though the data afforded by the ta- 
ble of known atomic weights enables 
Mendeléeff to calculate the weight of 
the atom of the heavier of the two new 
elements thus predicted, since its 
value carries us but little beyond the 
range of actual experience, they are 
not equally helpful in the case of wz. 
In fact, it must be admitted that there 
is not yet much real evidence of the 
existence of xz, and the hypothesis, so 
pleasing to the chemist, must be de- 
clared to be not proven; nor, indeed, 
does its distinguished author do much 
more than put it forward as a sugges- 
tion which deserves to be considered. 
It is not. I believe, denied that the 
phenomena of light could, given certain 
conditions, be accounted for upon an 
hypothesis of this order. But before 
such an ether as that of Mendeléeff 
can be accepted, it must be established 
that the particles which compose it 
move, broadly speaking, with the ve- 
locity of light in every direction, that 
their free paths are of such vast length 
that collisions among them can never 
occur. that it is possible for vibrating 
bodies to impress upon them some 
property, such as rotation about an 
axis, which shall not interfere with 
their motion of translation; and, lastly, 
that light shall be shown to consist 
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in the alternation of the average value 
of the property in question. 

Now let us turn to the pictures 
drawn by the physicists. 

Of all the theories of the ether, that 
lately propounded by Professor Os- 
borne Reynolds is perhaps the most 
startling. It inverts all our previous 
ideas on the subject. According to 
this, the youngest theory of the ether, 
we must look upon the ether as the one 
really substantial thing in the universe, 
its density being ten thousand times 
greater than that of water; while mat- 
ter, which seems so substantial, con- 
sists, so to speak, in an absence of 
mass, and has the character of a mere 
wave in the ether. On this newest 
view “we are all waves,” as the author 
of the theory, bursting into poetry, ex- 
claimed at the close of the eighth sec- 
tion of his Rede lecture. This aston- 
ishing proposition, which has cost its 
author no less than twenty years of 
labor, asks us to imagine that the uni- 
verse, except those minor portions 
which constitute matter, is built up, 
like a bag of sand, of grains of definite 
shape and in size so inconceivably 
small that their diameters are no 
greater than the seven hundred thou- 
sand millionth part of the wave-length 
of violet light, which in its turn 
amounts to only sixteen millionths of 
an inch, and so closely packed that, 
though not absolutely immovable, the 
four hundred thousand millionth of the 
seven hundred thousand millionth of 
one sixty thousandth part of an 
inch—i.e. the four hundred thousand 
millionth part of their own diameter— 
would represent approximately the 
mean free path through which these 
particles are free to move. Professor 


Reynolds tells us that the density of 
this medium, far from being almost in- 
definitely small, is nearly five hundred 
times as great as that of the densest 
matter known to us on earth, and its 
pressure 


more than three thousand 
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times greater than that which any ma- 
terial yet tried has been known to sus- 
tain. 

To get some idea of this conception 
of the ether, picture to yourself a bil- 
liard table carefully packed from one 
end to the other with line after line of 
billiard balls, each line so nicely fitted 
or geared into the next that the balls 
are packed almost as close to each 
other as is possible, yet not so very 
tightly as to prevent, absolutely, all 
motion among them. Imagine. again, 
that you have not one layer of balls, 
as on a billiard table, confined by the 
sides of the table, but layer upon layer 
piled one above the other and extend- 
ing absolutely without limit in every 
direction. Remember that these balls 
or grains are so minute that, say, 
11,200,000,000,000,000,000 of them laid 
side by side along a line would only 
occupy a single inch, and you will have 
a picture, so far as may be, of Pro- 
fessor Reynolds’ conception of the uni- 
versal medium, the ether. 

Now, it is a peculiar fact. which can 
be illustrated practically by means of 
some small shot in an indiarubber bag, 
that such a system of particles as 
that which I have just described does 
not contract when submitted to pres- 
sure, but, on the contrary, undergoes 
expansion, and for the following rea- 
son. When a system of hard grains 
arranged in “normal piling.” as Pro- 
fessor Reynolds calls the state of af- 
fairs described above, is disturbed by 
pressure, the particles must of neces- 
sity move not towards one another, if 
they move at all, but, on the contrary, 
away from one another, since to begin 
with they are packed as close together, 
practically speaking, as they can be. 
When such a system is submitted to 
a strain the gearing of the particles 
is affected, layers of particles being 
thrown out of gearing here and there, 
whereby certain “singular surfaces” or 
lines of misfit are formed in the sys- 

















tem.? These lines of misfit can be 
propagated indefinitely in any direc- 
tion, and when being so propagated 
they constitute, on this hypothesis, mat- 
ter in motion. Thus, as I said before, 
according to this astonishing concep- 
tion, the ether alone has any concrete 
existence in the universe, and matter 
consists of mere waves or eddies pass- 
ing through it. We have all watched 
the golden ears of corn waving in the 
wind on summer days. With this re- 
membrance to help, you may perhaps 
be able to picture broadly such a state 
of things as that which I have en- 
deavored to depict. Imagine undula- 
tions, due to the translation of “lines 
of misfit,’ moving eternally in every 
direction through a universe full of 
closely packed particles. Then these 
Waves, due to the propagation of sin- 
gular surfaces, constitute matter on 
Professor Osborne Reynolds’ hypothe- 
sis. In them he sees the molecules of 
the chemist, and by means of his the- 
ory he claims to account for such phe- 
nomena as electricity, gravitation, and 
the propagation of light. In thinking 
of matter from this point of view we 
must not forget that motion is as real 
as matter; that the waves which play 
over the corn are not less real than 
the corn itself, otherwise we may do 
the theory and its distinguished author 
less than justice. 

We owe the last new theory of the 
ether, which space permits us to dwell 
upon, to Dr. Larmor, of the University 
of Cambridge. This has but little in 
common with the hypothesis we have 
just considered, except that Dr. Lar- 
mor, like his colleague, seems to regard 
the ether as the concrete reality, and 
asks us to look upon matter as so com- 
paratively intangible and unsubstan- 


2 To see what is meant by a line of misfit you 
may make an experiment with some marbles 
in a plate, first gearing them together all 
through the mass and then throwing two lines 
out of gearing by pressing a strip of cardboard 
or thin sheet-metal between them. 
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tial in character that a friendly critic, 
after perusing his recent book on 
“ASther and Matter,” remarked that he 
presumed its title was the result of a 
typographical error, and must have 
been written originally “A®ther and no 
Matter.” Dr. Larmor is a leader in that 
distinguished school of physicists which 
is disposed to consider it likely that the 
chemical atoms are built up “of positive 
and negative electrons interleaved or 
interlocked in a state of violent motion 
so as to produce a stable configuration 
under the influence of their centrifu- 
gal inertia and their electric forces.” 
Hence the electric theory of matter, as 
might have been expected, plays a lead- 
ing part in this attempt to penetrate 
the secret of the structure of the 
ether. 

A few years ago Lord Kelvin 
charmed and delighted the world with 
a conception of matter which pictured 
it as consisting of “vortex rings” 
formed in a perfectly frictionless fluid 
—the ether. 

It is rather difficult at first to im- 
agine conditions under which flexible 
chains or indiarubber tubes filled with 
water could become rigid, without the 
links of the chains being bolted to- 
gether or the water frozen; and yet 
there are circumstances under which 
this occurs. For example, if you join 
the two ends of a common watch-chain, 
and then by means of pulleys set the 
chain rotating rapidly, it will become 
stiff, and presently, if the rate of rota- 
tion be raised sufficiently, will be found 
to retain its rigidity so completely 
when the pulleys are withdrawn that 
it might easily be mistaken for a ring 
of solid metal. And, again, although 
a circular indiarubber tube filled with 
water is limp and flexible, the same 
tube becomes so stiff when its liquid 
contents are made to rotate vigorously 
that it will stand upright. The follow- 
ing experiment illustrates the point 
still better. 
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Get a wooden box having sides 
about 24 inches square—a common 


sugar-box will do—replace its lid loosely 
by a piece of cotton cloth fixed se- 
curely round the edges. Cut a sharp- 
edged circular hole 4 or 5 inches in 
diameter in the centre of that side of 
the box which faces the cloth. Place 
inside the box a small dish containing 
some very strong solution of ammo- 
hia, together with a second dish con- 
taining either some very strong spirit 
of salts, gently warmed, or a mixture 
of oil of vitriol and common salt, and 
let them stand till the box is filled 
with a fine white smoke of ammonium 
chloride. Then place this apparatus at 
one end of a large room, and convey a 
series of sharp impulses to the air 
within the box by withdrawing the 
cloth covering and suddenly pushing it 
back into the box. When you do this, 
a magnificent smoke-ring will sail 
across the room after each operation. 
These rings consist for the most part 
of air, 
opaque particles of ammonium chloride 
mingled with the latter. They will 
blow out a candle placed several feet 
away from their point of origin, and 
probably will retain their form till they 
impinge on some solid object, such as 
the wall of the room. In short, these 
rings of rotating air possess some con- 
siderable degree of rigidity. They 
will even bear blows, in moderation, as 
you may prove by sending one such 
ring quickly after another which is 
travelling at a slower rate, when you 
will see that as they approach, and still 
more when they come into contact, 
each visibly affects the other much 
as two solid objects might do. Look 
at some of these smoke-rings closely, 
and you will soon be satisfied that the 
air composing them is in circular mo- 
tion—that the rings are built up, as it 
were, of a number of “vortex stream 


lines’’ more or less resembling the ro- 


tating chain described above. 





but are made visible by the 
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The rigidity of a rotating chain rap- 
idly diminishes and soon disappears if 
we stop the machine which drives it, 
and, similarly, though a smoke-ring 
may travel a good many feet in still 
air, yet after a while it gradually falls 
to pieces before our eyes. This is due 
to friction among the rotating parts of 
the system. The energy of the system 
is gradually frittered away as heat, the 
motion diminishes, the rings gradually 
lose their rigidity, and presently their 
component particles are once more in- 
distinguishable from those of the sur- 
rounding air. But imagine vortex 
rings set up in a perfect frictionless 
fluid. Would not these be eternal? 
Or suppose the fluid to be only a very 
hear approximation to a _ frictionless 
fluid. Then would they not, at any 
rate, seem eternal? In short, does it 
not appear conceivable that the atoms 
of the chemist may be vortex rings 
formed in the ether? This was Lord 
Kelvin'’s theory, of which it has been 
said that it is so beautiful that whether 
it be true or whether it be untrue, at 
least it deserves to be true. On this 
view, the atoms of the chemist, atoms 
of radium, atoms of oxygen, atoms of 
argon, helium, and all the rest of the 
elements, are not detached particles of 
alien matter bedded in the ether, like 
plums in a pudding, but differentiated 
portions of the ether itself. 

Lord Kelvin’s theory accounts for 
much. With its aid we begin to under- 
stand, or to feel as if we understand, 
the indestructibility of atoms and their 
capacity for definite vibrations which 
is revealed to us by the spectroscope. 
Further, this theory gratifies in a strik- 
ing manner the strong sentiment in 
favor of a simple universe which has 
been the source of so many attempts 
to unify our conceptions of the physical 
basis of the latter. But it fails to in- 
clude an electric charge as part of the 
constitution of the sub-atoms of matter, 
and thus on this ground, apart from 

















otber difticulties,® fails to satisfy the 
demands of at least one great school of 
physicists, 

A satisfactory theory of the ether, as 
Dr. Larmor has pointed out, must ac- 
count for the conveyance of electric at- 
traction across the ether by elastic ac- 
tion, and an electric field must be a 
tield of strain. Hence each sub-atom, 
with its permanent electric charge, 
must be surrounded by a field of per- 
manent strain in the ether. This con- 
dition requires us to reject hypotheses 
based upon the conception of a per- 
fectly fluid ether, and forces us to re- 
gard the ether as endowed with some 
quality of the nature of elasticity. “A 
protion,” or sub-atom of matter, there- 
fore, Dr, Larmor tells us, “must be in 
whole or in part a nucleus of intrinsic 
strain in the ether, a place at which 
the continuity of the medium has been 
broken and cemented together again 
(to use a crude but effective image) 
without accurately fitting the parts, so 
that there is a residual strain all round 
the place.” The ultimate element of 
material constitution becomes, on this 
view, an electric charge or nucleus of 
permanent strain in the ether instead 
of a vortex ring generated out of a per- 
fect fluid, as in the hypothesis last dis- 
cussed, and we may venture to look 
upon molecules as composed of systems 
of electrically positive and negative 
protions in a state of steady orbital mo- 
tion round about each other. In short, 
as Dr. Larmor says in “ASther and 
Matter,” it seems as if the master key 
to a complete unravelling of the general 
dynamical and physical relations of 
matter may lie in the fact that it is 
constituted of discrete molecules “‘in- 
volving in their constitutions orbital 
systems of electrons, and moving 
through the practically stagnant ether.” 
I am afraid this will hardly make the 

3 E.g., vortex rings at a moderate distance 
from each other will not exhibit in their be- 


havior to one another anything of the nature 
of gravitation. 
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matter clear to all; still, perhaps most 
of us will gather in a general way that 
according to this view the ether is not 
a perfectly frictionless fluid, but, on 
the contrary, is endowed with an elas- 
tic quality; that, somehow, electrons, 
which are minute charged particles of 
matter carrying electricity or perhaps 
particles of electricity alone, are gen- 
erated in this ether, and that systems 
consisting of electrons revolving round 
about one another—may we say more 
or less like the systems of the heavens? 
—form the atoms and molecules of 
which the familiar forms of matter 
are built up. And this must suffice, 
as it would be impossible in a short 
article to develop Dr. Larmor’s argu- 
ment fully, or to give even a sketch 
of the specification of an ideal medium 
by which he illustrates his conception 
of the ether as “a perfect fluid en- 
dowed with the rotational elasticity de- 
manded by its more obvious properties.” 
Here, then, we have the outlines of 
three pictures of the eternal ether, each 
presenting it as it shapes itself in the 
mind of a great contemporary thinker. 
To Mendeléeff, the chemist, it appears 
to be the lightest of gases, the most 
inactive of all the elements. Professor 
Osborne Reynolds, the engineer, pic- 
tures it as a mass of dense, closely 
packed grains; Dr. Larmor as a ro- 
tationally elastic fluid. In Professor 
Mendeléeff’s eyes the ether seems but 
a finer kind of matter. In those of his 
colleagues it is the one concrete reality; 
while matter, according to Professor 
Reynolds, consists merely of waves, 
and, according to Dr. Larmor, of sys- 
tems of electrons, or nuclei of perma- 
nent etherial strains, in rapid motion. 
How are we to reconcile these three 
diverse presentments of the ether? 
Perhaps the best answer I can offer is 
to remind you that throughout the his- 
tory of science truth has ever been the 
offspring of diversity rather than of 
uniformity. Three men describing a 
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neighbor’s house might very well give 
discordant and yet not untrue accounts 
of it, accordingly as their own windows 
looked upon its front, its back, or one 
of its sides. It may be—I do not ven- 
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ture to say it is—that each of these 
seemingly diverse theories of the ether 
expresses something that is true about 
that aspect of the subject which chiefly 
has presented itself to its author. 

W. A. Shenstone. 





THE ENGLISHWOMAN OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


The eighteenth century has often 
been unduly disparaged, and it has 
also enjoyed a prestige which it does 
not deserve. It has been condemned 
for lacking qualities to which it could 
not, for its very virtues, pretend; and 
it has been invested by the novelist 
with a romance which it would not 
have envied, for the sake of the cocked 
hat, the lace rufiies, and the Chippen- 
dale furniture, which were its acci- 
dental appendages. Perhaps the most 
remarkable characteristic, to a thought- 
ful observer, of those social and in- 
tellectual tendencies which we some- 
what indiscriminately label “Eigh- 
teenth Century” is the contrast be- 
tween the assiduous pursuit of culture 
and the coarseness and grossness into 
which even the most cultivated habitu- 
ally slipped back. A _ super-sensitive 
nature like Pope's, fastidious by in- 
stinct, by habits, and by deliberate 
choice, was still capable of the obsceni- 
ties of The Dunciad. Was not the prin- 
cipal reason for this that the men had 
left woman behind when they set out 
on the pursuit of culture, that they car- 
ried it on in the coffee-house, and not 
in the salon? Swift says, speaking of an 
earlier period, “The methods then used 
for raising and cultivating conversa- 
tions were altogether different from 
ours.” The eighteenth century was a 
period of reaction from the apotheosis 
of woman which made her influence 
so charming and so remarkable an 
element in the thought and life, the 
literature and the art of the Renais- 
sance, 


The groups that gathered round Vit- 
toria Colonna, the Duchess of Urbino, 
or Marguerite of France, were only 
more brilliant and subtle exponeuts of 
the arts which were the guiding spirit 
ot the Provencal Courts of Love, the 
arts which made conversation the prin- 
cipal charm of life in refining wit by 
sentiment and exhilarating sentiment 
by wit. Nothing of this kind was 
known in the eighteenth century. If 
some bold woman had ventured to set 
up a salon, Where she would rally round 
herself all the wit that was not too 
coarse, all the learning that was not 
too pedantic, all the beauty that was 
not too animal, and would detain men 
by the attraction of discourses that 
were always and yet never the same, 
that were as subtle as they were not 
deep, as airy as they were earnest; if 
she had dared to seduce men by these 
means from the coarser and heavier 
wit, the more full-bodied intellectual 
diversions of the literary coffee-houses, 
she would have been laughed to scorn 
by the great ringing laugh of Fielding, 
her features would have been grossly 
distorted and caricatured by Smollet, 
her character would have been wounded 
by some poisoned arrow from the mal- 
ice of Pope. Pope hated Lady Mary 
Wortley Montague, not so much be- 
cause she boxed his ears and laughed 
at him when he made love to her, as 
because she was inclined to set up pre- 
tensions as a Queen of culture, and the 
crooked little Sultan could not bear a 
rival near the throne, even if that rival 
were a woman. I think the nearest 
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approach we find to those women of 
the Renaissance is Addison’s picture of 
the widow who awed Sir Roger de 
Coverley by her learning, and con- 
quered him by her charm, and by the 
subtle play of flattery and hope al- 
ternating with coldness contrived to 
keep him her humble slave for over 
a quarter of a century. Was not Ad- 
dison drawing the portrait of his own 
widow,—the Countess of Warwick? 
She did not crack his brain by refusing 
to say whether she would have him or 
no; she spoiled his happiness by ac- 
cepting him. ; 

If women were not in power at this 
epoch, they were at any rate much in 
evidence. A proof of it is the large 
place that is claimed in the Tatler and 
Spectator by women's fashions; perhaps 
a still clearer proof is the development 
of the novel in the hands of Fielding, 
Smollet, and Richardson. The novel is 
always a gauge, an evidence and an in- 
strument of feminism. If the story- 
teller had always had mere men for 
his audience, there would have been 
no romance; nothing but the improving 
fable or the indelicate anecdote. The 
parable of Jotham to the men of Shec- 
hem presents a strong contrast to the 
human interest of the parables of the 
New Testament; it is because these 
last had women, too, for their listeners. 
The influence of the women of the Re- 
naissance produced not only the Hep- 
tameron of Marguerite but all its Ital- 
ian congeners. The women of the 
eighteenth century are responsible for 
the existence of Fielding’s and Richard- 
son's novel; they are also responsible 
for its limitations, 

It will give us a clearer insight into 
the whole moral and intellectual char- 
acter of the period, if we enquire a lit- 
tle into the psychology of these women, 
in their various relations; these Sophia 
Westerns, Amelias, Clarissas, Emilias, 
that we know so much better than 
Lady Luxborough, Mrs. Chapone, Mrs. 
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Delany, or even Lady Suffolk and Mrs. 
Thrale. 

Every honest woman,—said some 
wiseacre of a moralist, and raised a 
responsive echo in every eighteenth 
century heart—must look forward to 
marriage as the chief end of her life. 
What was this aim, this ideal, that 
was to give meaning, if not joy, to life? 
Fielding has drawn for us a picture of 
an affectionate father. It is Squire 
Western, who loves his daughter better 
than anything else in the world except 
his horse, his dog, and his bottle. His 
sister tells him that Sophia is in love. 
“How! in love!” he cries in a passion. 
“In love without acquainting me! I'll 
turn her out of doors stark naked, with- 
out a farthing!” Again and again 
Fielding reminds us that Western was 
the most affectionate of fathers; but he 
spares Sophia no violence either of 
language or treatment. 

Squire Western has nothing terrible 
about him; he is only the typical Eng- 
lish squire, one of a class who may be 
said to have been the backbone of the 
nation. But every time that he men- 
tions his dead wife, he raises in us 
an involuntary shudder. Richardson 
had been brought up in a different 
‘atmosphere; he was much nearer to the 
feminine standpoint. In Clarissa Har- 
lowe Colonel Morden, who sides with 
the heroine against her family, yet 
writes to her urging a match which 
she detested; the more odious the part- 
ner, he argued, “the greater merit in 
complying with your parents’ wishes 
that you should take him.” It was 
necessary for the novelists that there 
should be some obstacle in the way of 
the hero’s marrying the heroine, and 
that obstacle would naturally be the 
objections of the heroine’s guardians. 
In this way the novelists appear, 
through the exigencies of their art, on 
the side of free choice; but in actual 
practice I imagine Fielding and Rich- 
ardson and Smollet would have in- 
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sisted as strongly on the parents’ or 
guardians’ right to impose the man of 
their selection, as did Squire Western, 
or Matthew Bramble, or Mr. Harlowe. 
In their novels, even, they effect a so- 
lution of the difficulty by some unex- 
pected circumstances which mollify the 
parents. Mr. Allworthy decides to 
muke Tom Jones his heir, and Squire 
Western becomes as eager for the 
match as he had been bitter against it. 
Matthew Bramble is decided to ap- 
prove his niece’s choice by the dis- 
covery that Wilson is the son of his 
old friend, a ‘gentleman of property. 
The only exceptious are where, as in 
Roderick Random, the guardian who as- 
serts his authority has no moral claim, 
—uunder the will of Narcissa’s father, 
her brother, Orson Topehall, has no 
right to dictate to his sister; or where 
the parent’s consent, once given, is un- 
justly revoked. That is the case of 
Mrs. Harris in Amelic. There is no 
instance, in these novelists, of a couple 
taking stand on individual liberty and 
being happily married in the teeth of 
their guardians’ opposition. 

Clarissa Harlowe alone challenges the 
justice of the prescription which puts 
the child’s happiness in the parents’ 
hands, That famous book, with all its 
admirable qualities, is especially re- 
markable for this, that it is the first 
declaration of Woman’s independence 
in the eighteenth century. It is the 
tirst case of a woman’s deliberate ar- 
rogation to herself of the privileges of 
personality. Clarissa Harlowe refuses, 
whatever the cost, to let her destiny be 
over-ruled by others. She will not 
marry a man whom she despises, be- 
cause her people approve of his settle- 
ments; she will not even marry the 
man whom she loves, if she feels her- 
self under compulsion by circumstances 
that make it expedient. Still less will 
she marry the man when he has cruelly 
injured her. She is a martyr for the 


privilege of unfettered choice, of in- 
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alienable personality. But these other 
heroines, these who do not rebel, these 
who plead against parental authority, 
not as a matter of right but of compas- 
sion,—what is the chance of happiness 
which they pray so pitifully to be al- 
lowed to snatch? <A few flattering 
words, a shallow promise of amend- 
ment, and Sophia gives herself to Jones 
when he has lost all claim to her re- 
spect. 

It should be noted that to the man 
of the eighteenth century the interest- 
ing age is an age of immaturity. Sweet 
seventeen is the climacteric of the 
time; fourteen or fifteen is the age of 
romance. Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tague expresses her astonishment that 
in Vienna a woman of twenty-five 
should be thought still to have charms; 
with that age she herself associates 
“wrinkles, a stoop in the shoulders, and 
gray hairs.” Perhaps women grew 
old early in England. Diane de Poit- 
iers Was supposed to have preserved 
intact her marvellous beauty by the 
ussiduous use of cold water,—an un- 
usual remedy! It was particularly un- 
usual in England. Lord Chesterfield 
recommends an excellent cosmetic un- 
known to all the ladies of his ac- 
quaintance: 


Take of fair clear water quantum 
suficit; put it into a clean earthen or 
china basin; then take a clean linen 
cloth, dip it in that water, and apply 
it to the face night and muvrning, or 
oftener as occasion may require. 


The notion of every Englishman of 
the eighteenth century was: “Catch 
your wife as she comes straight from 
the nursery, before she has discern- 
ment to discover all the faults of your 
character, and if she should have the 
intuition to guess them, dazzle her 
parents with the temptation of hand- 
some settlements, and overwhelm her 
resistance with the parental thunders.” 

The worst of it was that, after mar- 
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riage, there was nothing more to be 
looked for. The women of the Renais- 
sance also had come to regard mar- 
riage as something that they could not 
choose, something thrust upon them by 
imperious necessity, the necessity of a 
violent age, in which man was perforce 
the aggressor or defender, and woman 
the helpless prey. But they had the 
consolations of platonic friendship, of 
intellectual sympathies and interests 
outside. Thus marriage came to be 
regarded as a material partnership, a 
co-operation for certain prosaic ends of 
protection and worldly advancement; 
something uninteresting, purely com- 
pulsory, but honest and sound. To 
the women of the eighteenth century, 
us a rule, any of these intellectual in- 
terests and sympathies were denied. 
Marriage was compulsory and prosaic; 
all it could offer was a certain amount 
of external freedom, and sometimes a 
great deal of material luxury and 
wealth; but there was nothing better, 
nothing beyond. It was not surprising 
that most of these raw inexperienced 
girls made an extravagant use of the 
liberty which marriage gave, and were 
over-eager to get at least the satisfac- 
tion of luxury from it. It was not 
surprising that many a young girl, who, 
like Lady Teazle. had been accustomed 
till lately to ride to the market-town 
(the only town of her knowledge) on a 
pillion behind the coachman, when she 
found herself sold to some doting old 
man, should be passionate in exacting 
the price; should be insatiably greedy 
of fashionable pleasures, masquerades, 
ridottes, routs, dinners, and the card- 
table. Their ignorance had fired their 
imagination, secluded as they had been 
in gloomy old manor-houses, surrounded 
only by country bumpkins, by seasoned 
old fox-hunters, who could not remem- 
ber having gone to bed sober in their 
lives, and by old women whose minds 
had room for no other thoughts than 
the making of conserves, tansy pud- 
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ding, and cordial of clo’ gillie-flower. 
The ignorance of these young girls 
brought up in this stupid seclusion, 
fired their imagination with the pas- 
sion of the court and the town. And 
when they had worn off the first lustre, 
there was nothing else to which they 
could turn to give their lives a new 
object; they could only quicken the 
pace, and leave themselves no leisure 
tor reflection, in the bustle of strenuous 
idleness. They had no other resources, 
these uneducated, unformed _ girls, 
shapped up as they stepped out of the 
hursery by husbands who were ama- 
teurs of ignorance. How would So- 
phia employ her time when she was 
Mrs. Jones? With her household, her 
children, and her poultry, says Field- 
ing. That is Fielding’s ideal of wifely 
virtue; the old Roman one, “Domuim 
servavit, lanam fecit (she stopped at 
home and spun).” Will Sophia develop 
into an Amelia, whose great delight 
was to prepare for Captain Booth his 
favorite supper, a fowl and egg-sauce, 
and mutton-broth? That is the wife of 
Fielding’s imagination. No wonder 
Fielding married his housemaid. But 
I think he is mistaken in his Sophia. 
She has a spirit of her own, that girl. 
How she attacked Honour, her woman, 
who had informed her of one of Jones’s 
innumerable deviations from the rule 
of right, so often and powerfully ex- 
pounded to him by his tutor Square! 
She retorted that Mistress Honour was 
jealous of the person that Jones had 
favored with his attentions, and she 
did it in so pungent an insinuation 
that it cannot be quoted here. No; 
however submissive Sophia might be 
to the father who was always ready 
to “lend her a flick,” as he phrased it, 
if she contradicted him, or to turn her 
adrift in her smock if she thwarted 
him, she would know how to take a 
different course with Jones. The 
happy pair, I believe, very soon set up 
a coach and a large retinue of servants, 
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and entertained all the gentry of the 
county. Presently that same coach, 
with six horses and outriders, carried 
them up to town, and they hired apart- 
ments near St. James’s. Sophia soon 
learned the charms of the opera; she 
learned to despise the unfashionable 
Handel, whose music she always wanted 
to be playing when her father asked for 
Old Sir Simon the King; she became a 
notable hand at codille. There are 
tew who will not think it sheer blas- 
phemy if I suggest that we may de- 
rive some notion of Sophia, married 
and settled in town, from Lady Booby, 
the lady of fashion so smitten with 
the masculine beauty of Joseph An- 
drews. 

“What a dreary old age you are lay- 
was once the 


ing up for yourself,” 
warning addressed to those who con- 
fessed to not having learned whist. 


Cards were the panacea of every af- 
fliction in the eighteenth century. 
They were not only the consolation of 
old age; they were the substitute for 
love, for conversation, for intellectual 
Some one writing in praise 
(1 think it is Lord Chester- 


pursuits. 
of cards 
field) says: 
‘ 
Scandal was never heard at a card- 
table. We need never go to church to 
ridicule the parsons, or stay at home to 
be the plague of husbands or servants. 
In short, if women would escape the 
pursuit of men, the drudgery of wives, 
the cares of parents, and the plagues 
of home, their security is Play. 


Renaissance 


men 
same 


The women of the 
avoided cards because at cards 
and women were put on the 
level; the usual courtesies and respect 
which woman claims are apt to be for- 
gotten in the sport which women share 
with men. But above all they disliked 
‘ards because cards destroyed conver- 


sation. In the eighteenth century in 


England women did not know what 
conversation was. 


We may take the 
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testimony of Swift, for Swift was the 
friend of a2 woman who was fitted, if 
uny woman ever was, to reign in more 
favorable circumstances as an _ intel- 
lectual queen; there were no other 
women like Stella. In a letter of ad- 
vice to a very young lady on her mar- 
riage, he writes: 


It has sometimes moved me _ with 
pity to see the lady of the house forced 
to withdraw immediately after dinner, 
and this in families where there is not 
much drinking; as if it were an estab- 
lished maxim that women are incapa- 
ble of all conversation. In a room 
where both sexes meet, if the men are 
discoursing upon any general subject, 
the ladies never think it their business 
to partake in what passes, but in a 
separate clique entertain each other 
with the price and choice of lace and 
silk, and what dresses they liked or 
disapproved at the church or the play- 
house. 


Swift by no means approved of the 
exclusion of women from a share in 
men’s society, low as was his opinion 
of the capacity of the women of his 
day. ‘To this exclusion he attributes 
the great degeneracy of conversation. 


I take the highest period of politeness 
in England to have been the peaceable 
part of King Charles the First's reign, 
and from what we read of those times, 
as well as from the accounts I have 
formerly met with from some who 
lived in that court, the methods then 
used for raising and cultivating con- 
versations were altogether different 
from ours: several ladies, whom we 
find celebrated by the poets of that 
age, had assemblies at their houses, 
where persons of the best understand- 
ing. and of both sexes, met to pass the 
evenings in discoursing upon whatever 
agreeable subjects were occasionally 
started; and although we are apt to 
ridicule the sublime Platonic notions 
they had, or personated, in love and 
friendship, I conceive their refinements 
were grounded upon reason, and that 
a little grain of romance is no ill ingre- 
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dient to preserve and exalt the dignity 
of human nature. 


Swift recommends his young lady to 
remedy her deficiencies by keeping the 
company of men, rather than of 
women. “To say the truth,” he ex- 
claims, “I never yet knew a tolerable 
woman to be fond of the society of 
her own sex.” He recommends also a 
course of study; she must get a col- 
lection of histories and travels. She 
must not forget that, with all her 
brains, she can never arrive in point 
of learning to the perfection of a 
schoolboy. The Queen Anne’s men and 
the Georgians bore very hard on the 
learning of women, perhaps because 
most of them felt that their own was 
not very strong. Here is Smollet’s 
savage picture of a learned lady: 


She sat in her study, with one foot on 
the ground, and the otber upon a high 
stool at some distance from her seat; 
her sandy locks hung down, in a dis- 
order I cannot call beautiful, from her 
head, which was deprived of its cap, 
for the benefit of scratching, with one 
hand, while she held the stump of a 
pen in the other. Her forehead was 
high and wrinkled; her eyes were large, 
gray and prominent; her nose was long, 
sharp and aquiline; her mouth of vast 
capacity; her visage meagre and 
freckled, and her chin peaked like a 
shoemaker’s paring-knife; her upper lip 
retained a large quantity of plain 
Spanish snuff, which, by continual fall- 
ing had embroidered her neck, not 
naturally very white, and the breast 
of her gown, that flowed about her 
with a negligence truly poetic, discov- 
ering linen that was very fine, and to 
all appearance never washed but in 
Castalian streams. Around her lay 
heaps of books, globes, quadrants, tele- 
scopes and other learned apparatus. 
Her snuff-box stood at her right hand. 

. She being in a reverie when we 
entered, the maid did not think fit to 
disturb her; so that we waited some 
minutes unobserved, during which 
time she bit her quill several times, 
altered her position, made many wry 
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faces, and at length with an air of tri- 
umph repeated aloud: 


“Nor dare the immortal gods my rage 
oppose.” 


Sophia Western, having an aunt of 
very wide reading, with a weakness for 
politics, had received an extensive edu- 
cation, which, Fielding takes care to 
assure us, had not spoiled her charm. 
Her aunt had read Rapin’s History of 
England, Echard’s Roman History, a 
great many French memoirs, and all 
the political pamphlets of twenty years 
past. There is a learned Mrs, Bennett, 
the widow of a clergyman, who is con- 
trasted, much to her disadvantage, 
with Amelia. Amelia’s reading had 
been restricted to English plays and 
poetry, the divinity of the great and 
learned Dr. Barrow, and the histories 
of the excellent Dr. Burnet. But Ame- 
lia reads no longer; her -cares, her 
hopes are all centred about—roast 
fowls and egg-sauce. Amelia is perfec- 
tion. Mrs. Bennett, on the other hand, 
quotes Virgil most unseasonably. Mrs. 
Bennett’s reputation has not escaped 
scandal, though that was not her fault; 
but, insinuates Fielding, she is addicted 
to the use of drams and cordials. Tip- 
pling and schoiarship, they naturally 
go together,—especially in a woman! 
Besides, when Dr. Harrison quotes 
Homer, and asks if she follows, she 
confesses “she has not a Greek ear,” 
but would understand if she saw the 
‘passage in the Delphin Homer,—which, 
by the way, had a Latin paraphrase 
alongside, 

That is like poor Lady Luxborough, 
who thought she would distinguish her- 
self from her frivolous contemporaries. 
She tried, in a mild way, to keep up a 
literary correspondence with Shenstone, 
and other little poetical lights. She 
writes to Shenstone that she has been 
searching Francis’s Horace for a motto 
to put on Somerville’s tomb: “And Mr. 
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John Reynolds, happening to come in, 
looked it over with me, and we both 
hit upon a short one.” Now Dr. Fran- 
cis’s Horace has an English verse 
translation on alternate pages; but, for 
all that, it was fortunate Mr. John 
Reynolds happened to come in then 
with his assistance. 

Such was the romance, the intel- 
lectual power, the conversational 
charm, the training and culture of the 
woman of the eighteenth century. And 
here is the ideal woman by the great- 
est poet of the century: 


Blest with temper, whose un- 
clouded ray 
Can make to-morrow cheerful as to- 
day; 
She who can love a sister’s charms, or 
hear 
Sighs for a daughter with unwounded 
ear; 
She who ne’er answers till a husband 
cools, 
Or, if she rules him, never shows she 
rules; 
Charms by accepting, by submitting 
sways, 
Yet has her humor most, when she 
obeys; 


Lets fops or fortune fly which way 
they will, 
Disdains all loss of tickets or codille; 


Spleen, vapors, or small-pox, above 
them all, 

And mistress of herself, though China 
fall. 


That is the true greatness of woman, 
—not to be jealous of her sister or her 
daughter; to dissimulate her govern- 
ance of her husband; not to lose her 
temper when a favorite jar is broken! 

If we ask ourselves what made such 

Macmillan’s Magazine. 
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a reaction from the high qualities and 
influence of the women Platonists of 
the Renaissance, we naturally refer, 
first of all, to the fatal effects of furi- 
ous religious and political strife. The 
Court had come back, at the Restora- 
tion, on the crest of a wave of wild 
dissipation unqualified by ary intel- 
lectual refinement. Something may be 
attributed to the character of the Sov- 
ereigns. The first two Georges—what 
an influence they must have exerted, 
through their Court, on the country! 
Queen Anne may have helped the posi- 
tion. When a woman is on the throne, 
women may be expected to reign in 
society. But what a woman this mon- 
arch was! Fattest and most stupid of 
her sex, it was whispered that she put 
away two or three bottles of port daily. 

It may seem futile to trace so pre- 
cisely the psychology of woman in a 
century when her culture and her in- 
fluence were at so low an ebb. But the 
eighteenih century has left its mark 
on the English race, and has its ana- 
logues in society to-day. Its material- 
ism is by no means alien to the tone 
of society at the present day, and the 
supremacy of codille is mirrored in the 
all-powerful fascination of bridge. 
And the eighteenth century gave that 
bias to social interests by which 
woman, when she claimed the dormant 
right of personality, determined to as- 
sert it, not in the salon, but at the pub- 
lic meeting or in the committee-room. 
The feminism of to-day, whatever we 
may think of it, is in the direct line 
from the woman of the eighteenth 
century. 


J. A. Nicklin. 
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III. 
The sumptuous breakfast of the next 
morning was unwelcome to John Da- 


vies. He felt ill; and though the time 
dragged wearily, and stretched itself 
out to a portentous length, he made the 
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steadily falling rain an excuse for stay- 
ing in the house until after tea. Then 
little John, who was establishing 
friendly relations with every one about 
the place, came in bubbling over with 
excitement about “the horses in the 
stable—tens of them, Tada!” 

He could not disappoint the child, 
and allowed himseif to be dragged out, 
after putting on, for the protection of 
his best clothes, a waterproof coat 
which he found hanging among some 
other wraps. It almost swallowed 
him up, but kept him dry very ef- 
fectually; and the air, and his real in- 
terest in the beautiful animals, did 
lim good. 

He had been beginning to find his 
idleness and the loneliness of the big 
library intolerable, and in default of 
his tools and a pair of shoes to mend, 
he bethought himself of the unwritten 
letter. It would at least be a pretext 
for securing little John’s company, and 
he broached the subject as soon as the 
horses had been duly inspected. 

“You are quicker at the writing than 
I,” he said, “and the gentleman said to 
us to do it in haste, isn’t it? Here is 
a splendid bit of paper I have found 
in the pocket of this coat. It will only 
be wanted just to rub out this pencil- 
writing, and I have a lead-pencil with 
an ‘insha-rubber’ on it.” 

They settled themselves down in the 
library and applied themselves to their 
formidable task with great solemnity; 
but they were checked at the very 
outset by the obstinacy of the pencil- 
writing, which proved to be of an in- 
eradicable purple, and defied the india- 
rubber. 

“Drat it!’ said John Davies, irritably. 
“Some kind of blue ink it is. Perhaps 
it is something to be kept, after all. 
Can you read it, litthe John?” 

Little John tried. He made it out 
word by word—it was a large legible 
hand—and delivered each syllable in a 
nasal monotone after a pause. 
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“‘T am afraid,’” he read aloud, in 
this unilluminating fashion, “ ‘that it 
is too late to right the wrong I have 
done. I shall die here without my 
son’s forgiveness, but I will try to do 
what I can. I hereby bequeath to 
George Warcop, my only.son, all my 
property, real and personal. Signed, 
John Warcop.’” 

The writing degenerated into a weak 
scrawl towards the end, and little John 
made it out more and more slowly; but 
there was a sentence added which 
was comparatively easy to read, “I 
pray God, and as a dying man, I ask 
John Davies, that this may be held 
legal.” 

Still lower on the page, straggling 
across it and almost illegible, were the 
words, with a mark of question after 
them: “£3000 for J. D. Sell the col- 
lection of tapestries?’ But this was 
where the india-rubber had _ been 
powerfully applied, and an expert de- 
cipherer might well have been baffled 
by it. 

“Mr. Warcop it was, wrote it,” ex- 
plained little John. Thanks to the 
Board-school, written English was 
fairly clear to him. “When it was too 
late, and he was dying, he was want- 
ing his son to have it all; but it was too 
late when he was dying, wasn’t it, 
Tada? He is saying here that it is too 
late.” 

“Say that again—about ‘John Da- 
vies,’ ’’ whispered the cobbler solemnly. 
“T was able to understand that just.” 

Little Joan read it again, and trans- 
lated it feebly, with a sense of impend- 
ing disaster, 

“Yes,” said John Davies, “that’s it.” 
After a pause he continued: “In that 
coat he died, look you. I felt some 
great shudder coming over me when 
I took it from the hook, as if some- 
thing fearful went past. What will we 
do now, little John?” 

“There are matches in that box of 
silver,” suggested the boy cheerfully. 
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“I found them this morning. Shall I 
burn it in the grate, and then nobody 
will know?” 

But the cobbler, though not a man of 
very strong principles, rejected the idea 
with horror. “That one who is dead, 
poor fellow, he would know, and there 
would be a curse on it all,” he said 
with conviction, and looked round at 
the lofty book-lined walls of the big 
room with fear in his eyes. He went 
on talking to himself, falling back 
upon repetitions of habitual cautious 
phrases. “We must go fair and slow,” 
he insisted, as if in opposition to some 
unseen power driving him on. “Let us 
take deliberation. Better to do nothing 
till we are sure what is the best thing 
to do.” 

No letter was written after all, and 
little John presently wandered off to 
find the housekeeper, with whom his 
quaintly old-fashioned ways had al- 
ready made him a favorite. 

His father sat alone until dinner-time, 
pondering over “the letter from the 
dead,” as he called it. The idea which 
began at last slowly to dawn in his 
mind was that at least he possessed in 
this paper something which might en- 
able him to drive a good bargain. He 
had cautioned the child to say no word 
about it, and knew that he could be 
trusted. 

That night, at dinner, there was an 
iced pudding. Little John ate of it 
with a fearful joy, and was not seri- 
ously the worse, though he suffered 
from some qualms afterwards. But 
with the old cobbler the case was dif- 
ferent. He had never had a strong 
digestion, and it had not been improved 
by strong tea at every meal, and a diet 
of white bread and potatoes, with a 
mere relish of occasional meat, or her- 
rings, or bacon added. He ate very 
sparingly of the delicious novelty, and 
never suspected its connection with the 
horrors of the gastric chill which de- 


veloped itself in the night. During 
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the small hours of the morning he fan- 
cied himself dying, and had terrible 
thoughts of having brought a super- 
natural visitation upon himself by dal- 
lying with vague thoughts of suppress- 
ing a dead man’s appeal; but he fell 
asleep with the coming of the light, 
and the morning found him able to get 
up and to turn the matter over in his 
mind once more. 

Little John had to continue his ex- 
plorations alone, and this time the bril- 
liance of the May weather tempted him 
to go farther afield. The gardens were 
a blaze of color, and filled him with 
awed admiration; but he had discov- 
ered that a little boy of his size was 
regarded with suspicion there, or at 
least kept under continual supervision. 
So he left the wonderful alleys of scent 
and color behind him, and followed a 
winding path speckled with yellow sun- 
shine and overarched by the tender 
color of leafy beeches. 

He soon found himself standing on 
the brink of a fine piece of water. It 
was hedged round with summer-green, 
and a group of scented limes trailed 
their boughs in it where the sun caught 
the water, turning it into a sheet of 
dancing diamonds. On the farther side 
there was shelter both from sun and 
wind, and the tall trees were softly 
mirrored in the still surface at their 
feet. 

The only water little John had seen, 
besides the sea on a wild coast, was 
a cold, gray lake which lay in a flat 
expanse of half-cultivated land with 
never a tree nor bush beside it. He 
had passed it on his way to the station 
two days before, but no recollection of 
it was suggested to his mind by this en- 
chanting magic of wedded woods and 
water. He drank in the spirit of the 
place at a draught, as children will, 
and wasted no time upon admiring it. 
His attention was caught at once by 
the sight of a tiny boat-house project- 
ing from the opposite shore, and he left 
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the path to make his way round, keep- 
ing his mind open at the same time for 
any marvels that might be discovered 
by the way. 

It was by the way that Destiny was 
waiting for him, in the shape of per- 
haps the unhappiest young man in the 
county, possessed of youth, health, free- 
dom, and a fair competence. 

George Warcop had not been unduly 
cast down by the loss of his inheri- 
tance. It meant that if he was to 
marry the woman for whose sake he 
had broken with his father, he must 
exchange into a less expensive regi- 
ment to make sure of keeping her in 
the comfert she had a right to expect. 
He was perfectly prepared to sacri- 
tice the luxurious bachelorhood which 
his mother’s fortune had made possible 
for him, and he was very sure of the 
girl he loved—until the day she in- 
formed him, with sympathetic tears, 
that she “could not be a poor man’s 
wife—it would only mean misery for 
both.” 

A week later she was openly engaged 
man a little worse off than him- 

“An ugly, clever little beast,” 

big, stupid, handsome George 
called him, “with a beggarly estate 
which cost him more than it brought 
” The inference was obvious. 
This was the man of her heart. 
George himself, with his good looks, 
his youthful worship, and his fine pros- 
pects, had been no more to her than a 
temptation to which had 
He was just, and recognized 
blame, not in 


to a 
self. 


poor, 


him in. 


she suc- 
cumbed. 
that had been to 
leaving him but in listening to him; 
and herein lay the chief bitterness of 
it, that he had sacrificed so much (he 
had cared a good deal for his father 
in a silent admiring fashion) for some- 
thing that had never existed. 

Little John introduced himself by 
falling a dozen feet or so from a young 
hazel-tree which he had climbed to pro- 
particularly desirable 


she 


cure himself a 
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wand with corrugated bark. He and 
the wand came down together and 
were picked up together by George 
Warcop, who had been up to that 
moment intentionally invisible. 

“The old tree it was,” gasped little 
John, warding off reproaches from 
force of habit even before he was sure 
of being unhurt. “The stick kicked 
me in my face when I brake it.” 

On any other man’s ground George 
would have inquired particularly about 
the little rascal’s right to be up the 
tree at all, but upon this land which 
should have been his own, and was 
not, he hesitated, and while he hesi- 
tated, little John himself took up the 
parable, 

“Are you the man that ought to have 
all this place?’ he asked, evidently by 
way of changing the subject. It was 
not inspiration that suggested the idea 
to him. He had only not asked the 
same question of the head-gardener 
and the coachman and the gamekeeper 
for want of opportunity. 

“I am the man you mean,” said 
George shortly. “And, by Jove!” he 
added, struck by a possible explana- 
tion of the child’s English, “I 
believe you’re the man that’s got it— 


queer 


eh?’ 

“John Davies, I am,” said little John, 
“and I’m sorry you didn’t get it; but 
I would like to keep it too.” 

“Well, look here, John Davies. You 
may be too small to understand just 
now, but I'll tell you all the same. 
You put it wrong just now. I’m 
the man that ought to own this place. 
My father made his own money, and 
had an absolute right to leave it where 
he liked. I can’t explain it better than 
that; but he was in the right, and I 
was in the wrong, whatever people 
may say—will you remember that?” 

Little John sympathetically recog- 
nized the hidden of strong 
feeling. He nodded respectfully with- 
out a word; but when his new friend 


not 


presence 
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seemed to be about to turn away and 
leave him, he spoke in the plaintive 
babyish voice with which he was wont 
to wheedle his ‘Nain.’ 

“Shall I see what is in the little small 
house there?” he begged, and after a 
moment’s hesitation George Warcop 
consented. 

“It’s my little house, as it happens,” 
he explained, “with my little boat in 
it, and I wasn’t just lurking round tres- 
passing. I came to see if the canoe 
was all right, and as I said it was, 
before disposing of it to a friend.” 

He felt a curious satisfaction in his 
own common-sense friendliness tow- 
ards this littie interloper. As for the 
little interloper, he had from the be- 
ginning taken a deep interest in “the 
man that was turned out,” and it was 
rapidly mounting to the height of 
hero-worship. He spent a_ beatific 
morning, and came back to his father 
at luncheon-time full of tales of the 
“sport” he had had in a boat with 
Mr. George Warcop. 

John Davies listened with eager at- 
tention, and even tried to extract a 
fifth or sixth recital of the story after 
luncheon for the sake of detaining the 
only companion who could speak an in- 
telligible word to him in this unutter- 
ably dreary world of idleness and ill- 
hess and solitude. 

But the magic of the sun on the 
water called to little John, and he pres- 
ently slipped away. He was nowhere 
to be found when Mr. Burleigh re- 
turned in the afternoon to inquire 
whether an answer had yet: been re- 
ceived to the letter which had not yet 
been sent. 

John Davies, after making an embar- 
rassed attempt to answer the polite 
questions of the land-agent, got up and 
raised a forefinger which said “stay 
there.” 

“Go for little boy,” he added less in- 
telligibly in English, and left the room 
hurriedly. 
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He knew where to go. Every inch 
of the way to the lake had been graph- 
ically described to him, and he made 
straight for the little path beyond the 
flower-gardens. His heavy dragging 
steps followed where little John’s 
buoyant feet had passed before him, 
and in a few minutes he found himself 
at the edge of the water. 

By this time the shadows were on 
the nearer side, and the cobbler’s el- 
derly eyes could barely make out the 
distant boat-house for the glare that 
lay before it. But he guessed that lit- 
tle John would be there, and in despair 
of making his voice carry across the 
lake, he hurried round as fast as the 
brushwood would allow. 

He was within twenty yards of the 
boat-house when there was a sudden. 
cleavage of the brilliance in front of it. 
The canoe, with little John alone inside 
it, flew out of its small den into the 
open water. It was propelled evi- 
dently by a violent push, and the light 
skiff with its tiny occupant rocked dan- 
gerously as it ran. 

John Davies uttered a shout of dis- 
mayed warning, and little John jumped 
to his feet. The canoe lurched over. 
There was a splash and a commotion, 
and then nothing to be seen but the 
round bottom of the little boat floating 
upon the dazzling sheet of water. 

The unhappy father opened his 
mouth to scream, but only the sound 
of a harsh breath escaped him. The 
rush forward that he tried to make 
resulted in one feeble movement of his 
trembling legs. He did not hear the 
sound of steps behind him, and did not 
turn his head when George Warcop 
seized him by the arm asking a sharp 
question. He only pointed at the canoe 
with a palsied*hand, and kept his eyes 
fixed upon it with agonized intensity. 

George pulled off his coat and his 
boots with unhurried precision, and 
plunged straight into the water with 


the same well-considered speed. He 

















had to swim from the first, and he 
was slow at swimming as at every- 
thing else. He returned even more 
slowly than he went—but he brought 
little John with him. 

“Dead!” said John Davies, in a 
broken whisper. 

George did not understand bim, and 
paid no attention. He was fully oc- 
cupied with his scientifically energetic 
efforts to restore life to the inert little 
body in sodden clothes which he had 
dislodged from under the canoe—too 
late, as he began to fear. 

It seemed long before his efforts were 
rewarded, but at last he looked round 
triumphantly at John Davies, to find 
him huddled upon the ground, with his 
head hanging forward upon his breast, 
and his apathetic eyes still trying to 
watch though they apparently saw 
nothing. 

“Buck up!” growled George kindly. 
“He's all right—look at him!” 

The cheeriness of his tone seemed 
to galvanize the old man. He jerked 
up his head and looked, and uttered 
a loud tremulous sigh when he saw 
that little John certainly lived. 

“I'll carry him to the house,” said the 
big Englishman briskly. “Blest if I 
don’t think I shall have to carry ’em 
both!” he murmured to himself. 

But John Davies followed him, even 
ran after him with staggering steps, 
and praised God aloud as he ran, with 
tears streaming down his face. 

He arrived at the front door just as 
George was trying to make his escape 
from Morton, who was as nearly hang- 


ing on to one of his wet sleeves as 


dignity and propriety would allow. 
The cobbler laid hold of the other 
sleeve. 


“Ol-right?” stammered the old man. 
“Yes, yes! Right as a trivet—in bed 
by now,” stuttered the young one. He 
held himself like a poker, and from the 
edge of his ruined collar to the roots 
of his wet hair he was crimson with 
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dread of the possible thanks of “this 
mad old party with the queer hair,” as 
he put it to himself. 

His fears were only too well-founded. 
John Davies seized his limp reluctant 
hand and shook it violently from side 
to side, while he repeated with a fer- 
vor altogether unsuited to the moderate 
word, “Tanciw, tanciw, tanciw!” 

“Not at all, I assure you,” gabbled 
George, becoming redder and redder in 
the face, and frowning so fiercely at 
Morton that the discreet servant retired 
into the house. “All my fault, you see. 
Like a fool, I forgot the key—left it in 
the lock of the boat-house. Lucky I 
came back for it—that’s all. And 
now if you don’t mind, I'll just be off— 
you see I’m in such a beastly mess——” 

He withdrew his hand forcibly, only 
to find himself fast by the sleeve again. 

“Mistar Tsiorts War-cop?” queried 
the cobbler. 

“Yes,” said the young Englishman 
shortly. 

To his despair he found that the old 
Welshman had suddenly become re- 
solved to tow him back into the house. 
Nothing but his dread of appearing to 
harbor a grudge against its new owner 
induced him to yield. 

“What's this heathen old hatter want 
now?” he muttered desperately, when 
he found himself being drawn into a 
small side-lebby where a few hats and 
coats hung upon a row of hooks. 

There seemed to be some method in 
the cobbler’s madness. He went 
straight up to a certain waterproof 
shooting-coat, well known to George, 
and then, his black eyes shining with 
excitement beneath their swollen lids, 
and eagerly searching the young man’s 
large blue orbs for a sympathetic 
gleam, he fumbled in one of his own 
pockets and produced a paper. This 
he stuffed into the pocket of the water- 
proof coat, which he proceeded to put 
on. 


George began to understand that 
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something was being explained to him 
by pantomime, and turned pale with 
expectation. 

“Lass’ night, s’e rain,” said the cob- 
bler.. He next appeared to discover 
the paper with surprise and examine 
it. 

“For ’ew!” he said at last, presenting 
it stolidly. Then he watched with 
deep satisfaction for the effect of his 
action. 

George read the paper through, and 
when he looked up his face was pink 
again with a flush which extended to 
the whites of his eyes. This time it 
was he who extended his hand. 

“Thanks,” he said grutily, while the 
cobbler tried to shake his hand from 
side to side, and he tried to shake the 
cobbler’s up and down. “Thanks,” he 
said again. “Awfully sporting of you 
to hand it over to me first. Don’t know 
what the lawyers’ll make of it, but 
we'll ask them, and let the best man 
wiu—eh?”’ 

“All for ’ew,” said John Davies, wav- 
ing his work-worn hand solemnly in 
the direction of the hanging garments. 
“Mistar War-cop wish it.” 

“Oh! I say!’ remonstrated George. 
“We might make some arrangement: 
in the meantime, you stick to this, will 
you?’ 

But Jobn Davies rejected the paper 
with horror. His desire to be rid of it 
was what had made him drag the un- 
willing heir back into the house, and 
George was obliged to go off with it. 

The old man stood upon the steps 
looking after him. It was little he had 
understood of the words addressed to 
him, but be had contrived somehow to 
understand the man. 

“Not the money made his eyes grow 
red,” he said, half aloud. “Thinking 
his father was caring about him in the 


end, he was.” His eyes travelled up to 


the level of the bedroom window and 
grew wonderfully soft. 
“They don’t know how much we care 
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for them,” he said, almost as if he 
spoke to some one beside him; and then 


he hurried into the house to sit by 
little John’s bedside, and watch his 
sleeping face as if he never meant to 
lose sight of it again. 

The cobbler was at work again in the 
cold north light of his outhouse. As 
if he had never been away, he sat 
peacefully upon his much-chipped 
bench, and alternately tweaked and in- 
serted the waxed threads with which 
he was uniting the sole of a boot with 
its upper. 

His neighbors were too deeply in- 
terested in him for the moment to al- 
low him to work alone. Every old 
shoe in the parish was routed out to 
provide an excuse for a visit to Pen-y- 
Bone. The chief gossip of the place 
was even accused by a jester of hav- 
ing collected a pair for this purpose off 
fields which had been ecouomi- 
cally manured with refuse. It was lit- 
tle enough she had been able to ex- 
tract out of the silent little man beyond 
satirical smiles and quick upward 
glances when she told the story too 
well herself. 

But towards evening “Mrs.” Davies, 
as she was called that day for the first 
time by a pioneer, came to the work- 
shop, and two men, a young joiner and 
a farmer’s man, who happened to be 
lounging against the cobwebs, had bet- 
ter luck. She was willing enough to 
eXpitiate upon what had been lost, at 
and her could refrain 


sole 


least. son hot 


from comments and corrections. 
“Every there as 


room big as a 


house!” she assured them. 
“Yes, there was a_ splendid place 
there,” agreed the cobbler, sparing 


from his work a glance round which 
was anything but regretful. 

“And John was to have all, 
and ten servants, the half of them fine 
men! But it’s better as it is, too. 
The strange food was working upon 


them 




















him, so that he was clean unable 
to get his health. He is gone as thin 
as the leg of a fork, and he’s not nearly 
well yet. And he was thinking that 
little John’s head would never grow 
gray, with boats and guns and horses 
to kill him on every side. And the two 
are gone like fools about that young 
man that has it now. To hear them, 
you would think it was some angel 
that took thirty thousand of pounds 
from them!” 

“What would be thirty thousands to 
me, and little John in his grave?” put 
in the cobbler, with a vibrating note in 
his voice. 

“You paid him well for that!” -re- 
torted the old lady. 

“And he gave us enough to be com- 
fortable, and put by to give the best 
school to little John, and college after- 
wards,” continued John Davies. The 
first touch of complacence showed in 
his manner as he said this. 

“On the paper that was—the paper 
that was worth thirty thousands to 
him. And you gave it to him without 
asking a penny!” cried his mother 
scornfully. “If you had put that in 
the fire without looking at it” (she 
winked at the company) “there would 
be enough for you to send the parish to 
school—and college afterwards!” 

The censorious old lady saw no rea- 
son why her real conviction that all 
was for the best should deprive her of 
the pleasure of condemning her son’s 
quixotie behavior. 

“There was no name after those 
words,” persisted John Davies, turning 
to the joiner as from a female to a 
reasoning creature, “and the lawyer 
said it wouldn’t do. But Mr. War-cop, 
he said it was the same to him as if 
there was a name after it. William 
Henry, my cousin, was telling me after- 
wards.” 

“Only fair play, that was,” said the 
farmer’s man. 

“Well, yes, to be sure; but he was 
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kind too. He took on that he was los- 
ing nothing giving me that—ouly to sell 
some old carpets and curtains that he 


showed me. They think that we will 
believe everything, look you! But I 
saw them—some old ragged refuse they 
were.” 

“What price was he putting on 
them?’ cunningly inquired the joiner. 
The whole parish was agog to know 
the exact sum which the cobbler’s good 
fortune had brought him. 

But John Davies, though the parish 
folk might scorn him a little for not 
being “like every one else,” was supe- 
rior to them in the matter of keeping 
counsel. 

“There’s what I was telling you,” he 
said, with a show of innocent candor. 
“Just exactly the same as what he was 
giving to me, he said somebody had 
been offering to his father before he 
died; and his father was just on selling 
them, and said on the paper that I 
was to have the money. But nobody 
could read that, besides Mr. War- 
cop: the lawyer said it was nothing 
at all.” 

There might have been something 
more extracted, but the favorable op- 
portunity was snatched away by an 
interruption. 

The door burst open, and in its ob- 
long of warm light stood little John. 
He carried, trailing over his shoulder, a 
monstrous and terrifyingly lifelike toy 
snake. It was a marvel of art, a part- 
ing gift from George Warcop, and its 
value to little John was above rubies. 
He slept with it at night, and in the 
daytime it was a source of prestige 
among his school-fellows. It had en- 
abled him to regard with uncritical in- 
difference his grandmother's untenable 
assertion that his tadpoles had “de- 
voured each other till there was only 
half of the tail of one of them left, 
and she had thrown away nothing but 
the water, and the smell, which was 
making the place like a cowhouse!” 
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John Davies, looking at the little fig- 
ure against the flood of warm light, 
had a sudden vision of the bobbing 
keel of a tiny skiff afloat upon a daz- 
zle of suniit water. 

“Time for supper, Tada,” called lit- 
tle John in his gay treble, and the cob- 
bler passed his hand over his eyes as 
if to clear their sight before he began 
to put away his tools. 

“Have you the address of the other 
one that was down here?’ asked the 
joiner jovially, before departing with 
his companion, “so that I may send 
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tenpence in stamps to him, for me to 
have a chance too!” 

John Davies forgot to smile. He 
walked slowly with his mother and his 
little son through the evening sunshine 
to the house-door, and little John won- 
dered why his hand was so tightly 
grasped. 

“There's fresh herrings for us, Tada,” 
he said reassuringly, and the cobbler, 
who was beginning to get back his 
appetite, cheered up. 

Fresh herrings for supper in the cool 
brick-tiled kitchen were what heenjoyed. 

Gwendolen Pryce. 





HORA MORTIS NOSTRZ. 


1. 

Of our many thoughts of death, there 
is one which may be noted here with- 
out offence: that the act of death is an 
act of pain. This thought found ex- 
pression in the line: When mine eye- 
strings crack in death, which once 
marred the poetry of a_ well-known 
hymn: and it is at the back of the 
minds of many people. Something 
very painful, they think, will happen 
to them as they die: a tearing apart 
of soul and body, a pang, an agony 
which will be worse than anything in 
life, because nothing in life is so bad 
as death, and worse than any pains of 
disease, because they, at their worst, 
leave us alive. They fear not that 
they will die of some illness which is 
painful up to the very edge of the end 
of life, but that the moment of death, 
however it may come, will be a mo- 
ment of pain, and that of a wholly new 
kind. 

If it were true that the moment of 
death is necessarily painful, and that 
such pain is part of the very fabric and 
design of death—and if it were reason- 
able, which it is not, thus to time death 


moment—we should have to be- 


to a 





lieve that the pain must fall on all of 
us alike, whatever be our age, and by 
whatever way of injury or disease we 
reach the end of our lives. There 
would be pain in the death of a baby 
which lived but a few minutes, and in 
the death of the worn-out old man 
whom we watch, hour after hour, lying 
unconscious, dead long ago to us round 
him. What should this pain be, which 
gives no sign of its presence? Is it in 
the body or out of the body? The beat 
of the heart is so faint that the pulse 
cannot be felt; the breathing is hardly 
perceptible; then a very slight and 
quiet change passes over the look of 
the face, and there is an end. What 
opportunity or materials for pain are 


here? Long ago the ways of the 
senses, one after another, were shut 
and sealed. The last beats of the 


heart, the last movements of respira- 
tion have no meaning, and convey no 
message: there is nothing left, in the 
body, that can receive, decipher and 
translate any impulse of sensation. 
But let us suppose that we shall be 
conscious, in the ordinary sense of that 
word, of the moment at which we die: 
that we shall note, each of us, his or 


























her own death, just as we note other 
acts of nature. Is it likely, from what 
we know of our nature, that we shall 
be conscious of pain? The late Sir 
James Paget was inclined to the opin- 
ion that we should be conscious not of 
pain but of pleasure. He said, talking 
to a friend, that death, as a natural act, 
is probably not unaccompanied with 
the kind of sense of ease or satisfac- 
tion which generally accompanies such 
acts. He was not thinking of the 
hours before death, during which, if 
our minds and consciences be fairly 
clear, we shall doubtless feel the re- 
lief of surrender, the quiet of nothing 
more to be done: it was the very act 
or moment of death which would, he 
thought, give ease or comfort, such as 
we get from the performance of other 
natural acts, 

Against this opinion—and those who 
knew him will remember with what 
care and gravity he would speak his 
mind—two answers might be made. 
First, that we do not know enough 
about death to call it an act, or to as- 
sign it toa moment. Next, that all the 
paths of sense, as a man dies, seem 
to be utterly impenetrable alike to pain 
and to pleasure. There is no evidence 
of pleasure in the profound and unin- 
terrupted silence of a peaceful death, 
and no evidence of pain in the restless 
little movements, noisy breathing and 
unseemly occurrences in the body 
which so often look like pain, or at the 
least like some distress or discomfort, 
but are no more than what we see in 
patients angesthetized for an operation. 
In them, as in the dying, there are 
often restlessness, odd noises, and even 
co-ordinated movements which appear, 
for certain, to have purpose. But 
everybody who is in the habit of giving 
anzesthetics, and has also had to take 
them, knows that we must not inter- 
pret these actions under anesthesia in 
terms of ordinary life, or read into the 
patient our own feelings. 
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Let us study the course of this anzs- 


thesia. Mr. Henley, in his “Hospital 
Idylis,” described it in admirable poe- 
try: let us be content with prose. 
Many of us have watched the tempo- 
rary obliteration of themselves or their 
friends with chloroform, ether, or ni- 
trous oxide. The present writer has 
often been a patient under operation; 
and has watched, to the best of his 
ability, the infiuences of the blessed 


drugs. 
First, there is the moment of sur- 
render. Fear of the anesthetic, and 


anxiety as to the result of the opera- 
tion, and apprehension of pain on awak- 
ing, spoil the pleasure of that mo- 
ment; but, in itself, it is delightful. 
The patient is tired of the whole busi- 
ness of screwing up his courage, wait- 
ing, pretending that he is not nervous, 
behaving nicely: tired of the worry and 
uncertainty, the palaver about the 
when and the why of the operation, 
and the fuss and strain of the last 
few hours. Now, he says, J need no 
longer pretend anything—Eripitur  per- 
sona, manet res—Now, at length, I come 
to facts. He lies down; it is all settled 
for him; here are his good friends, the 
surgeon and the anesthetist. Put your 
hands down by your side, says the anzs- 
thetist, and don’t talk. But who, at that 
moment, would wish to talk? It would 
spoil the whole pleasure of the sur- 
render. No more work for his hands, 
no more talking: he is sick of talk, and 
of work. They who care for him will 
see to everything; they shall do the 
work, and the talking; he will go to 
sleep. Jn manus tuas, Domine. And, as 
he goes, he will try to observe, in that 
sleep of ether, what dreams may come. 
Taik, indeed! Why, all the week, it was 
talk, talk, talk. ... Tall talk. ... How 
tall is the anesthetist? . .. Talk, tall, 
talk. ... 

His faculties, as the anzsthetist gets 
hold of them, begin to leave him, 
They do not go all of them together; 
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they stand upon the order of their go- 
ing. The sense of sight usually goes 
first, for the plain reason that he shuts 
his eyes, by instinct, or for comfort, 
or by order of the anzesthetist or that 
he may look less unsightly. Hearing 
goes early, probably because those 
round him are careful to keep silence; 
but, though he be deaf to little sounds 
in the room, he may still for a time 
hear or feel the pulses in his head— 
what Stevenson called the drumming 
of the arteries in his ears. Of the 
sense of smell and of taste nothing can 
be said; it depends on the anesthetic 
chosen for him. The sense of touch, 
so far as it is only the general sensa- 
tion that he is lying absurdly flat on a 
table, is soon lost; but he can still feel 
the inhaler over his face, or the pres- 
sure of a friendly hand. About this 
time, also, he may be conscious that 
his legs are kicking in a foolish sort 
of way, and may note that his arms 
are more under his control than his 
legs. If he be still alert to exercise 
his fast-fading will, he may be able 
to keep his legs quiet. If he be of opin- 
ion that it is useless now to exercise 
his will, he says to himself, Bother my 
legs, let them kick, it is no business of 
wonder how long they will be 
Then, in some cases, comes a 


mine. I 
kicking. 
point of time when the patient is con- 
scious of nothing bodily, except that 
one bit of him which is to be sub- 
mitted to operation. Of course, if it be 
internal and insensitive, it will not 
thus appeal to him; but, if it be an 
aching tooth, or a whitiow, or something 
of that sort, he will be vaguely con- 
scious of it, even when he has lost 
count of the rest of his body. And 
then, last of all, comes, or may come, 
a moment when the patient is con- 
scious of one fact still left standing— 
that he is he. At that moment, if he 
be of a logical turn of mind, he may 
expect that he will now get behind the 
veil, see things as they are in them- 
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selves, contemplate pure Being, stand 
before the merum Ens of his philosophy 
—and then somebody says, He'll be all 
right now: it is a good thing that he had 
it done—and behold, he is back in bed, 
sick and sore and drunk, painfully 
sorting unpleasant phenomena, and as 
far as ever from pure Being. 

That is a fair picture, from the point 
of view of the patient, of the course of 
anzesthesia. Some people say that un- 
der the influence of an anzesthetic they 
dream, and that the dreams come fast 
and furious. But it is probable that 
these dreams occur either before or 
after the period of perfect anzesthesia, 
not while the power of the anzsthetic 
is in full swing. For, so far as we 
know anything about dreams—and we 
know next to nothing about them—it 
is hard to see how a brain so drowned 
in ether that it gives no chance for 
thoughts could find opportunity for 
dreams. They are so full of self, so 
facile in emotions more poignant than 
those of ordinary life, that they must 
have the whole “theatre of the brain” 
in working order. But here we are 
come to a side-issue. Let us return to 
the likeness, or what seems to be the 
likeness, between anesthesia and 
death. 

The fact of surrender, the feeling. 
which must surely have some pleasure 
in it, that the whole thing has been 
taken out of our hands, is in each of 
them past dispute, a plain matter of 
experience, put on record again and 
again. There was, for one instance 
out of many, that illustrious physician 
and man of science, William Hunter, 
John Hunter's elder brother. Jf I had 
strength enough to hold a pen, said he, 
I would write how easy and pleasant a 
thing it is to die. He had been a ner- 
vous, brilliant, quarrelsome man, and 
had not always found or made life easy 
and pleasant; and, like a true man of 
science, he was careful to note, of his 
own case, that he found death a com- 
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fortable change and pleasure in the act 
of surrender. But the likeness between 
anzsthesia and death does not seem to 
stop here; we find some sort of evi- 
dence, in this or that case, that the 
further courses also of the two pro- 
cesses are on parallel lines. As in 
anzesthesia, so in death, we may be al- 
most or quite sure that we can observe 
the gradual and orderly obliteration of 
the senses, and the prolonged hold on 
that sense, or object of sense, which 
has some last and special appeal still 
to be made and accepted. A good in- 
stance of this prolonged hold was re- 
corded, by the late Sir John Simon, of 
the death of Mr. Joseph Henry Green, 
Coleridge’s friend, and twice President 
of the Royal College of Surgeons:— 


.... To the servants who had gath- 
ered grieving round him, he said, While 
i have breath, let me thank you all for 
your kindness and attention to me. Next, 
to his doctor, who quickly entered, he 
significantly, and pointing to the region 
of his heart, said Congestion. After 
which he in silence set his fingers to 
lis wrist, and visibly noted to himself 
the successive feeble pulses which were 
just between him and death. Pres- 
ently he said, Stopped. And this was 
the very end. It was as if even to die 
were an act of his own grand self-gov- 
ernment. For at once, with the warn- 
ing word still scarce beyond his lips, 
suddenly the stately head drooped aside, 
passive and defunct for ever. 


But this fine story, which recalls, 
through Coleridge and Plato, the death 
of Socrates, stands alone, and is hardly 
mortal. Which of us will take up the 
challenge of Green’s death? Rather, we 
shall acquiesce in the ordinary apathy 
of the last hours. There may be 
dreams, but it is not likely that they 
will be vivid. There may be odd 
noises and gestures and movements 
which would distress others, but not 
us. And at the end, surely, in death 
as in anesthesia, there will be that 
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point of time when we shall be con- 
scious of ourselves alone, and of noth- 
ing but ourselves. 


II, 

Many are the ways, and common- 
place enough are some of them, by 
which we may be for a time bereft 
of consciousness; and, by all of them 
we seem to go along one and the same 
road toward that undiscovered country 
from whose bourne we daily return, 
and think nothing of the journey. At 


° . 
a certain point, as we are outward 


bound, we cease to be conscious; at 
that same point, on the way back, we 
resume consciousness, and set to work 
with it to re-arrange the tangled ob- 
jects of ordinary life. This undiscov- 
ered country, which we visit once every 
twenty-four hours, is to be described in 
none but negative terms. It is neither 
pleasure nor pain, it is neither here nor 
there, we cannot measure it in space 
or in time. Dreams, if we have them, 
are evidence that we have not reached 
it, or have left it; we can say of it 
this much only, that it is not death, 
because we have come back. 

From this long list of negations, can 
we deduce any positive theory of 
death? Do any or all of those states 
of unconsciousness which are its coun- 
terfeit tell us more than that it will be 
void alike of pain and of pleasure? 
Something is gained, doubtless, even 
from that meagre assurance: but we 
want more. Have we in anzesthesia, 
sleep, drunken stupor, fits, asphyxia 
and other conditions of temporary loss 
of consciousness, the very slightest clue 
to the nature of death? They are so 
like death, they may so easily slip, in 
a moment, without a break, into death, 
that they must, we think, have some- 
thing to say on that subject. And, if 
they have it, will it guide us toward, or 
away from, any sort of hope that as 
we survive them, so we may, somehow, 
survive death? 
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Surely they do not guide us an inch 
toward any such hope. To the notion 
of the soul as an invisible person- 
age made and put into the body at 
birth and extracted from it at the end 
of life they are utterly opposed. The 
anesthetized body contains nothing 
save that which is bodily; no spark or 
vestige of consciousness. There it lies, 
still working, but without an occupant, 
just pumping the blood through the ves- 
sels and maintaining the physical in- 
terchanges of the tissues. And if the 
loss of consciousness be due not to an 
anzesthetic, but to injury or disease of 
the brain, it may last an interminable 
time. Here, in these cases, is the best 
object-lesson in materialism ever given 
to the world; and it was from the con- 
stant familiarity of such cases in prac- 
tice that the saying found acceptance: 
Ubi tres medici, duo athei. Not, be it ob- 
served, danatomista, but medici. The 
dead body affords no text for material- 
ism. It is nonsense to say that the 
dissecting-room makes materialists of 
medical students, and that venerable 
joke about the student who dissected a 
brain aud didn’t find the soul is alto- 
gether wide of the mark. No amount 
of corpses can advance materialism. 
But to watch, day after day, a case of 
profound unconsciousness, the body a 
mere log, fed through a tube, fouling 
the bed, a physiological machine, a 
thing with no more thought in it than 
a dummy figure; and to see men and 
women brought to a like state in a few 
minutes, by chloroform or ether, and 
kept there, just as part of the day’s 
work; and to see the process reversed, 
and the lost owner of a body spirited 
back into it by an operation on his 
brain—here are the arguments ready- 
made for materialism to use with ef- 
fect. And the same aspect is worn by 
many other cases in this region of 
pathology, where all the neuroses and 
psychoses, and the uncanny forces of 
hypnotism, and all perversities and de- 
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pravities of mind, dance before the stu- 
dent’s eyes like the shadows of leaves 
on running water. The dead body, 
compared to these fantastic cases, is 
easy reading, and orthodox; but the 
living body, presented as a machine 
that won’t work, a broken automaton 
just set going by a doctor, may in- 
deed, like Shylock, almost make us 
waver in our faith, to hold opinion 
with Professor Haeckel, or whichever 
German gentleman it was who 
that there is no thought without phos- 


said 


phorus, 

To avoid him it will not avail us to 
take refuge in platitudes. You cannot 
argue from what is morbid and excep- 
tional. But you can: and the argu- 
ment, so far as it goes, is perfectly 
valid. These cases only show that the 
mind is in some way dependent on the 
body: they do not prove that it cannot 
exist, as a separate being, apart from the 
body. But here we come across those 
words cxrist and being, which are cur- 
rent coin only so long as we attach no 
meaning to them. The mind is still 
there, in the anaesthetized body, but its 
consciousness is suspended. But what is 
this mind, thus bounded by in and 
there, and suspended by a material 
drug from immaterial consciousness? 

We have a surer refuge, if only we 
could get there, in philosophy. It is 
first principles that we want, not plati- 
tudes. But philosophy is so hard of 
access, and breathes an air so thin, 
that only the philosophers can inhabit 
that country. Still, it is pleasant for 
us to know of the place: we can see its 
first principles, as it were from our 
cottage-doors, on a fine day, high up 
the mountains, the white outside walls 
of the remote city. The inhabitants of 
that city do really hold and believe 
that our popular materialism is all a 
lie from beginning to end. Nothing 
would induce one of them to think that 
he was a succession of states of con- 
sciousness; that a percipient subject is 
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the sum of his own perceptions; that 
space and time are given in experience, 
and are not the antecedent conditions 
of experience; that experiences have 
somehow created the people who ex- 
perience them; that somewhere, very 
low in the scale of life, this process is 
to be watched in the making: and that 
its working is one and the same, up 
to ourselves, who are not selves, but 
successions of states, which we ob- 
serve, though we are that which we 
observe, and therefore are nothing, yet 
know that we observe our own states; 
that a series of objects can be, and is, 
a subject; that a supply from nowhere 
can create a demand from somewhere; 
that a series of molecular movements 
can know that it is neither a series nor 
molecules nor movements, and can ar- 
range and hold together in space and 
time its own experiences, of which it is 
one or all or none, or would be if it 
were anything. Against this sort of 
logic the inhabitants of the city of 
philosophy are immune: for they know 
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that it is of no use to look for the sub- 
ject in the object, and that the realities 
of life are neither in the one nor in 
the other, but in the union which is 
between them. There are the outer 
walls of that city: and the mere sight 
of them does help the ordinary man to 
think twice before he accepts the un- 
principled opinions of psychology. 
How far he will gain, from philosophy, 
a hopeful view not only of “psychic 
phenomena” but also of death itself, 
the philosopher will tell him, when he 
gets among them. 

But from duty, and want of time 
and of education, we must stick to our 
cottages, and not go far from _ the 
plains. Messages, now and again, 
come down from the white walls of the 
city on the mountain: nothing very 
much, perhaps, nothing very popular. 
Still, we hear ffom the philosophers 
enough to make us sure that the city 
is not empty, neither is it destitute of 
truth and common-sense. 

F; R. CG. 8. 





THE SERPENT IN LITERATURE. 


When the snakists of the British Mu- 
seum or other biological workshop have 
quite done with their snake, have pulled 
it out of its jar and popped it in again 
to their hearts’ content; weighed, meas- 
ured, counted ribs and_ scales, identi- 
fied its species, sub-species, and vari- 
ety; and have duly put it all down ina 
book, made u fresh label, perhaps writ- 
ten a paper—when all is finished, some- 
thing remains to be said; something 
about the snake; the creature that was 
not a spiral-shaped, rigid, cylindrical 
piece of clay-colored gutta-percha, no 
longer capable of exciting strange emo- 
tions in us—the unsightly dropped coil 
of a spirit that was fiery and cold. 
Where shall that something be found? 
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Not assuredly in the paper the snakist 
has written, nor in the monographs and 
Natural Histories; where then?—since 
in the absence of the mysterious crea- 
ture itself it might be interesting to 
read. 

It is true that in spite of a great deal 
of bruising by Christian heels the ser- 
pent still survives in this country, al- 
though it can hardly be said to flourish. 
Sometimes, walking by a hedge-side, a 
slight rustling sound and movement of 
the grass betrays the presence of the 
common or ring-snake; then, if chance 
favors and eyes are sharp, a glimpse 
may be had of the shy creature, glid- 
ing with swift sinuous motions out of 
harm’s way. Or on the dry open com- 
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mon one may all at once catch sight 
of a strip of coppery-red or dull brown 
color, mottled with black—an adder ly- 
ing at ease in the warm sunshine! Not 
sleeping, but awake; a little startled at 
the muffled thunder of approaching 
footfalls, and crackling of dead leaves 
and sticks, as of a coming conflagra- 
tion; with, perhaps, the appearance of 
a shape, looming vast and cloudlike on 
its dim circumscribed field of vision; 
but at the same time lethargic, disin- 
clined to move, heavy with a meal it 
will never digest, or big with young 
that, jarred with their parent, have 
some vague sense of peril within the 
living prison from which they will 
never issue. 

Or a strange thing may be seen—a 
cluster of hibernating adders, un- 
earthed by workmen in the winter time 
when engaged in quarrying stone or 
grubbing up an old stump. Still more 
wonderful it is to witness a knot or 
twined mass of adders, not self-buried, 
semi-torpid, and of the temperature of 
the cold ground, but hot-blooded in the 
hot sun, active, hissing, swinging their 
tails. In a remote corner of this 
island there exists an extensive boggy 
heath where adders are still abundant, 
and grow black as the stagnant rushy 
pools, and the slime under the turf, 
which invites the foot with its velvety 
appearance, but is dangerous to tread 
upon. In this snaky heath-land, in the 
warm season, when the frenzy takes 
them, twenty or thirty or more adders 
are sometimes found twined together; 
they are discovered perhaps by some 
solitary pedestrian, cautiously picking 
his way, gun in hand, and the sight 
amazes and sends a sharp electric 
shock along his spinal cord. All at 
once he remembers his gun and dis- 
charges it into the middle of the liv- 
ing mass, to boast thereafter to the 
very end of his life of how he killed 
a score of adders at one shot. 

To witness this strange thing, and 
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experience the peculiar sensation it 
gives, it is necessary to go far and to 
spend much time in seeking and wait- 
ing and watching. A bright spring 
morning in England no longer “craves 
wary walking,” as in the days of Eliza- 
beth. Practically the serpent hardly 
exists for us, so seldom do we see it, 
so completely has it dropped out of 
our consciousness. But if we have 
known the creature, at home or abroad, 
and wish in reading to recover the im- 
pression of a sweet summer-hot Nature 
that invites our caresses, always with 
a subtle serpent somewhere concealed 
in the folds of her garments, we must 
go to literature rather than to science. 
The poet has the secret, not the natu- 
ralist. A book or an article about 
snakes moves us not at all—not in the 
way we should like to be moved—be- 
cause, to begin with, there is too much 
of the snake in it. Nature does not 
teem with snakes; furthermore, we are 
not familiar with these creatures, and 
do not handle and examine them as a 
game-dealer handles dead rabbits. A 
rare and solitary being, the sharp ef- 
fect it produces on the mind is in a 
measure due to its rarity—to its ap- 
pearance being unexpected—to surprise 
and the shortness of the time during 
which it is visible. It is not seen dis- 
tinctly as in a museum or laboratory, 
dead on a table, but in an atmosphere 
and surroundings that take something 
from and add _ something to _ it; 
seen at first as a chance disposi- 
tion of dead leaves or twigs or pebbles 
on the ground—a handful of Nature’s 
mottled riff-raff blown or thrown for- 
tuitously together so as to form a pe- 
culiar pattern; all at once, as by a flash, 
it is seen to be no dead leaves or twigs 
or grass, but a living active coil, a ser- 
pent lifting its flat arrowy head, vi- 
brating a glistening forked tongue, 
hissing with dangerous fury; and in an- 
other moment it has vanished into the 
thicket, and is nothing but a memory 
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—merely a thread of brilliant color 
woven into the ever-changing vari-col- 
ored embroidery of Nature’s mantle, 
seen vividly for an instant, then chang- 
ing to dull gray and fading from sight. 

It is because the poet does not see 
his subject apart from its surround- 
ings, deprived of its atmosphere—a 
mere fragment of beggarly matter— 
does not see it too well, with all the 
details which become visible only after 
a minute and, therefore, cold exami- 
nation, but as a part of the picture, a 
light that quivers and quickly passes, 
that we, through him, are able to see 
it too, and to experience the old mys- 
terious sensations, brought back at his 
magic touch. For the poet is emo- 
tional, and in a few verses, even in one 
verse, in a single well-chosen epithet, 
he can vividly recall a forgotten pic- 
ture to the mind and restore a lost 
emotion. 

Matthew Arnold probably knew very 
little about the serpent scientifically; 
but in his solitary walks and commun- 
ings with Nature he, no doubt, became 
acquainted with our two common ophid- 
jans, and was familiar with the sight 
of the adder, bright and glistening in 
its renewed garment, reposing peace- 
fully in the spring sunshine; seeing it 
thus, the strange remoteness and quie- 
tude of its silent life probably moved 
him and sank deeply into his mind. 
This is not the first and most common 
feeling of the serpent-seer—the feeling 
which Matthew Arnold himself de- 
scribes in a ringing couplet: 


Hast thou so rare a poison?—let me be 
Keener to slay thee lest thou poison me. 


When no such wildly improbable con- 
tingency is feared as that the small 
drop of rare poison in the creature's 
tooth may presently be injected into 
the beholder’s veins to darken his life; 
when the fear is slight and momentary, 
and passing away gives place to other 
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sensations, he is impressed by its won- 
derful quietude, and is not for the mo- 
ment without the ancient belief in its 
everlastingness and supernatural char- 
acter; and, if curiosity be too great, if 
the leaf-crackling and -gravel-crunch- 
ing footsteps approach too near, to 
rouse and send it into hiding, some- 
thing of compunction is felt, as if an 
indignity had been offered: 


O thoughtless, why did I 
Thus violate thy slumberous solitude? 


In those who have experienced such 
a feeling as this at sight of the basking 
serpent it is most powerfully recalled 
by Arnold’s extremely beautiful “‘Cad- 
mus and Harmonia”: 


Two bright and aged snakes, 

Who once were Cadmus and Har- 
monia, 

Bask in the glens and on the warm sea- 
shore, 

In breathless quiet after all their ills; 

Nor do they see their country, nor the 
place 

Where the Sphinx lived among the 
frowning hills, 

Nor the unhappy palace of their race, 

Nor Thebes, nor the Ismenus any wore. 


There those two live far in the Illyrian 
brakes, 

They had stayed long enough to see 

In Thebes the billows of calamity 

Over their own dear children rolled, 

Curse upon curse, pang upon pang, 

For years, they sitting helpless in their 
home, 

A gray old man and woman. 


Therefore they did not end their days 

In sight of blood; but were rapt, far 
away, 

To where the west wind plays, 

And murmurs of the Adriatic come 

To those untrodden mountain lawns; 
and there 

Placed safely in changed forms, the 
pair 

Wholly forget their first sad life, and 
home, 
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And all that Theban woe, and stray 
Forever through the glens, placid and 
dumb. 


How the immemorial fable—the vain 
and faded imaginings of thousands of 
years ago—is freshened into life by the 
poet’s genius, and the heart stirred as 
by a drama of the day we live in! But 
here we are concerned with the ser- 
pentine nature rather than with the 
human tragedy, and to those who ure 
familiar with the serpent, and have 
been profoundly impressed by it, there 
is a rare beauty and truth im that pic- 
ture of its breathless quiet, its endless 
placid dumb existence amid the flowery 
brakes. 

Lut the first and chief quality of the 
shake—the sensation it excites in us— 
is its snukiness, our best word for a 
feeling compounded of many elements, 
not readily analyzable, which has in it 
something of fear and something of the 
I doubt if there ex- 
verse or prose, 


sense of mystery. 
its in our literature, 
anything that revives this feeling so 
strongly as Dr. Gordon Hake'’s ballad 
of the dying serpent-charmer. “The 
snake-charmer is a bad naturalist,” 
says Sir Joseph Fayrer, himself a prince 
among ophiologists; in like manner the 
young man from the Royal Academy 
School will tell you that your favorite 
Old Master (Paul Veronese, let us say 
for the sake of illustration) drew badly 
—not by any means so correctly as the 
anatomical young man from Piccadilly 
is able to draw; it is not, therefore, a 
lamentable thing, since it detracts not 
from the merits of the poem, that Dr. 
Hake is a bad naturalist, even as 
Shakespeare and Browning and Tenny- 
son were, and draws his snake badly, 
with venomous stinging tongue, and 
flaming eyes that fascinate at too great 
a distance. Fables notwithstanding, he 
has with the poet's insight, in a mo- 
ment of rare inspiration, captured the 
very illusive spirit of Nature, to make 
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in 
it pervade and glorify his picture. The 
sunny, brilliant, declining day, the joy- 
ous and wild melody of birds, the low 
whispering wind, the cool greenness of 
earth, where 


The pool is bright with glossy dyes 
And cast-up bubbles of decay: 


and everywhere, hidden in grass and 
brake, released at length from the spell 
that made them powerless, coming ever 
hearer and nearer, yet as though they 
came not, the subtle, silent, watchful 
shakes. Strangely real and vivid is 
the picture conjured up; the everlast- 
ing life and gladness at the surface, 
the underlying mystery and sadness— 
the failing power of the old man and 
vanishing incantation; the tremendous 
retribution of Nature, her ministers of 
imperceptibly gliding 


vengeance ever 


nearer. 
Yet where his soul is he must go, 


albeit now only to be mocked on the 
scene of his old beloved triumphs: 


Ior all that live in brake and bough 
All know the brand is on his brow. 


Even dying he cannot stay away; the 
fascination of the lost power is too 
strong on him; even dying he rises and 
goes forth, creeping from tree to tree. 
to the familiar sunlit green spot of 
earth, where 


Bewildered at the pool he lies, 
And sees as through a serpent’s eyes; 


his tawny trembling hand still finger- 
ing, his feeble lips still quivering, on 
the useless flute. He cannot draw the 
old potent music from it: 


The witching air 
That tamed the snake, decoyed the 
bird, 
Worried the she-wolf from her lair. 
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It is all fantasy, a mere juggling ar- 
rangement of brain-distorted fact and 
ancient fiction; the essence of it has no 
existence in Nature and the soul for 
the good naturalist, who dwells in a 
glass house full of intense light and 
without shadow; but the naturalists 
ure not a numerous people, and for all 
others the effect is like that which 
Nature itself produces on our twilight 
intellect. It is snaky in the extreme; 
reading it we are actually there in the 
bright smiling sunshine; ours is the 
failing spirit of the worn-out old man, 
striving to drown the hissing sounds of 
deuth in our ears, as of a serpent that 
hisses. But the lost virtue cannot be 
recovered; our eyes too 


ure swimming in a mist 
That films the earth like serpent’s 
breath; 

and the shadows of the waving boughs 
on the sward appear like hollow, cast- 
off coils rolled before the wind; fixed, 
lidless eyes are watching us from the 
brake; everywhere about us serpents 
lie matted on the ground. 

If serpents were not so rare, so small, 
so elusive, in owr brakes we should no 
doubt have had other poems as good 
as this about them and the strange feel- 
ings they wake. As it is, the poet, al- 
though he has the secret of seeing 
rightly, is in most cases compelled to 
write (or sing) of something he does 
not know personally. He cannot go 
to the wilds of Guiana for the bush- 
master, nor to the Far East in search 
of the hamadryad. Even the poor lit- 
tle native adder as a rule succeeds in 
escaping his observation. He must go 
to books for his serpent or else evolve 
it out of his inner consciousness. He 
is dependent on the natural historians, 
from Pliny onwards, or to the writer of 
fairy-fales: a Countess d’Aulnoy, for 
example, or Meredith, in the “Shaving 
of Shagpat,” or Keats his Lamia, an 
amazing creature, bright and cirque- 
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couchant, vermilion-spotted and yellow 
und green and blue, also striped like a 
zebra, freckled like a pard, eyed like a 
peacock, and barred with crimson and 
full of silver moons. Lamia may be 
beautiful and may please the fancy 
with her many brilliant colors, and 
she may even move us with a sense of 
the supernatural, but it is not the same 
kind of feeling as that experienced 
when we see a serpent. That comes of 
the mythical faculty in us, and the poet 
who would produce it must himself go 
to the serpent, even as the Druids did 
for their sacred stone. 

In prose literature the best presenta- 
tion of serpent life known to me is 
that of Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
New, very curiously, although, as we 
have just seen, the incorrect drawing 
takes nothing from the charm and, in 
one sense, from the truth of Dr. Hake’s 
picture, we no sooner turn to “Elsie 
Venner” than we find ourselves cross- 
ing over to the side of the good natu- 
ralist, with apologies for having in- 
sulted him, to ask the loan of his fierce 
light—for this occasion only. Ordina- 
rily in considering an excellent ro- 
mance, we are rightly careless about 
the small inaccuracies with regard to 
matters of fact which may appear in 
it; for the writer who is able to pro- 
duce a work of art must not and can- 
not be a specialist nor a microscopist, 
but one who views Nature as the ordi- 
nary man does, at a distance and as a 
whole, with the vision common to all 
men, and the artist’s insight added. 
Dr. Holmes’ work is an exception; since 
it is a work of art of some excellence, 
yet cannot be read in this tolerant 
spirit; we distinctly refuse to overlook 
its distortions of fact and false infer- 
ences in the province of zoology; and 
the author has only himself to blame 
for this uncomfortable temper in his 
reader. 

The story of the New England ser- 
pent-girl is in its essence a romance; 
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the author thought proper to cast it in 
the form of a realistic novel, and to 
make the teller of the story a clear- 
headed, calm, critical onlooker of ma- 
ture age, one of the highest attain- 
meuts in biological science who is noth- 
ing if not philosophical. 

How strange that this superior per- 
son should select and greatly exuag- 
gerate for the purposes of his narrative 
one of the stupid prejudices and super- 
stitions of the vulgar he is supposed to 
despise! Like the vulgar who are with- 
out light he hates a snake, and it is to 
him, as to the meanest peasant, typical 
of the spirit of evil and a thing accurst. 
This unphilosophical temper (the super- 
stitious belief in the serpent’s enmity to 
man), with perhaps too great a love of 
the picturesque, have inspired some of 
the passages in the book which make 
the snakist smile. Let me quote one, 
in which the hero’s encounter with a 
huge crotulus in a mountain cave 1s 
described. 


His look was met by the glitter of 
two diamond eyes, small, sharp, cold, 
shining out of the darkness, but gliding 
with a smooth and steady motion tow- 
ards the light, and himself. He stood 
fixed, struck dumb, staring back into 
them with dilating pupils and sudden 
numbness of fear that cannot move, as 
in a terror of dreams. The two sparks 
of tire came forward until they grew to 
circles of flame, and all at once lifted 
themselves up in angry surprise. Then 
for the first time trilled in Mr. Bar- 
nard’s ears the dreadful sound which 
nothing that breathes, be it man or 
brute, can hear unmoved—the loud, 
long stinging whir, as the huge thick- 
bodied reptile shook his many-jointed 
rattle, and adjusted his loops for the 
fatal stroke. His eyes were drawn as 
with magnets towards the circle of 
flame. His ears rung as in the over- 
ture to the swooning dream of chloro- 
form. 


And so on, until Elsie appears on the 
scene and rescues the too easily fasci- 
nated schoolmaster. 
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The writing is fine, but to admire it 
one must be unconscious of its exag- 
geration; or, in other words, ignorant 
of the serpent as it is in Nature. Even 
worse than the exaggerations are the 
half-poetic,half-scientific tirades against 
the creature’s ugliness and malignity. 

It was surely one of Destiny’s strange 
pranks to bestow such a subject on the 
“Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,” 
and, it may be added, to put it in him 
to treat it from the scientific stand- 
point. I cannot help wishing that this 
conception had been Hawthorne's; for 
though Hawthorne wrote no verse, he 
had in large measure the poetic spirit 
to whick such a subject appeals most 
powerfully. Possibly it would have in- 
spired him to something beyond his 
greatest achievement. Certainly not in 
“The Scarlet Letter,” “The House of 
the Seven Gables,” the “Blithedale Ro- 
mance,” nor in ahy of his numerous 
shorter tales, did he possess a theme 
so admirably suited to his sombre and 
beautiful genius as the tragedy of El- 
sie Venner. Furthermore, the exag- 
gerations and inaccuracies which are 
unpardenable in Holmes, would not 
have appeared as blemishes in Haw- 
thorne; for he would have viewed the 
animal world and the peculiar facts 
of the case—the intervolved human and 
serpentine nature of the heroine—from 
the standpoint of the ordinary man 
who is not an ophiologist; the true and 
the false about the serpent would have 
been blended in his tale as they exist 
blended in the popular imagination, 
and the illusion would have been more 
perfect and the effect greater. 

Elsie’s biographer appears to have 
found his stock of materials bearing on 
the main point too slender for his pur- 
pose, and to fill out his work he is 
obliged to be very discursive. Mean- 
while, the reader's interest in the chief 
figure is so intense that in following 
it the best breakfast-table talk comes 
in as a mere impertinence. There is 
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no other interest; among the other per- 
sonages of the story Elsie appears like 
a living palpitating being among 
shadows. One finds it difficult to re- 
call the names of the scholarly father 
in his library; the good hero and his 
lady-love; the pale schoolmistress, and 
the melodramatic villain on his black 
horse, te say nothing of the vulgar vil- 
lagers and farmer, some of them sup- 
posed to be comic. If we except the 
rattlesnake mountain, and the old 
nurse with her animal-like affection 
and fidelity, there is no atmosphere, or, 
if an atmosphere, one which is cer- 
tainly wrong and produces a sense of 
incongruity. A _ better artist—Haw- 
thorne, to wit—would have used the 
painful mystery of Elsie’s life, and the 
vague sense of some nameless impend- 
ing horror, not merely to put sombre 
patches here and there on an otherwise 
sunny landscape, but to give a tone to 
the whole picture, and the effect would 
have been more harmonious. This in- 
ability of the author to mix and shade 
his colors shows itself in the passages 
descriptive of Elsie herself; he insists 
a great deal too much on her ophidian, 
or crotaline, characteristics—her still- 
hess and silence and sinuous motions; 
her bizarre taste in barred gowns; her 
drowsy condition in cold weather, with 
intensity of life and activity during the 
solstitial 
impulse to strike with her teeth when 
angered. These traits require to be 
touched upon very lightly indeed; as it 
is, the profound pity and love, with a 
mixture of horror which was the effect 
sought, come too near to repulsion. 
While on this point it may be men- 
tioned that the author frequently speaks 
of the slight sibilation in Elsie’s speech 
--a strange blunder for the man of sci- 
ence to fall into, since he does not 
make ‘Elsie like any snake, or like 
snakes in general, but like the Crotalus 
durissus only, the New England rattle- 
snake, which does not hiss, like some 


heats—even her dangerous 7 
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other venomous serpents that are not 
provided with an instrument of sound 
in their tails. 

After all is said, the conception of 
Elsie Venner is one so unique and won- 
derful, and so greatly moves our ad- 
miration and pity with her strange 
beauty, her inarticulate passion, her 
unspeakably sad destiny, that in spite 
of many and most serious faults the 
book must ever remain a classic in our 
literature, among romances a gem that 
has not its like, perennial in interest as 
Nature itself, and Nature’s serpent. 

If it had only been left for ever un- 
finished, or had ended differently! 
For it is impossible for one who ad- 
mires it to pardon the pitifully com- 
monplace and untrue dénouement. 
Never having read a review of the 
book I do not know what the profes- 
sional critic or the fictionist would say 
on this point; he might say that the 
story could not properly have ended 
differently; that, from an artistic point 
of view, it was necessary that the girl 
should be made to outgrow the malign 
influence which she had so strangely 
inherited; that this was rightly brought 
about by making her fall in love with 
the good and handsome young school- 
master—the effect of the love, or “dull 
ache of passion,”’ being so great on her 
as to deliver and kill at the same time. 

If the interest of the story had all 
been in the dull and pious villagers, 
their loves and marriages, and trivial 
affairs, then it would have seemed 
right that Elsie, who made them all so 
uncomfortable, should be sent from the 
village, which was no place for her, to 
Heaven by the shortest and most con- 
venient route. Miserably weak is that 
dying scene with its pretty conven- 
tional pathos; the ending somewhat 
after the fashion set by Fouqué, which 
so many have followed since his time— 
the childish ‘“Now-I-have-got-a-soul” 
transformation scene with which 
Fouqué himself spoilt one of the most 
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beautiful things ever written. The 
end is not in harmony with the concep- 
tion of Elsie, of a being in whom the 
human and serpentine natures were in- 
dissolubly joined; and no accident, not 
assuredly that “dull ache of passion,” 
could have killed the one without de- 
stroying the other. 

The author was himself conscious of 
the inadequacy of the reason he gave 
for the change and deliverance. He no 
doubt asked himself the following ques- 
tion: “Will the reader believe that a fi 
of dumb passion, however intense, was 
sufficient to cause one of Elsie’s splen- 
did physique and vitality to droop and 
wither into the grave like any frail 
consumptive school-girl who loves and 
whose love is not requited?” He recog- 
nizes and is led to apologize for its 
weakness; and, finally, still unsatisfied, 
advances an alternative theory, which 
is subtle and _ physiological—a sop 
thrown to those among his readers who, 
unlike the proverbial ass engaged in 
chewing hay, meditate on what they 
are taking in. The alternative theory 
is, that an animal’s life is of short 
duration compared with man’s; that 
the serpent in Elsie, having arrived at 
the end of its natural term, died out 
of the human life with which it had 
been intervolved, leaving her still in 
the flower of youth and wholly human; 
but that this decay and death in her 
affected her with so great a shock that 
her own death followed immediately on 
her deliverance. 

If the first explanation was weak the 
second will not bear looking’ at. Some 
animals have comparatively short lives, 
for instance, the earthworm, 
nary, dog, mouse, &c.; but the serpent 
is not of them; on the contrary, the not 
too numerous facts we possess which 


as, ca- 


relate to the comparative longevity of 
animals give support to the universal 
belief that the reptilians—tortoise, lizard 
and serpent—are extremely long-lived. 
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Now this fact—namely, that science 
and popular belief are at one in the 
matter—might very well have suggested 
to the author a more suitable ending to 
the story of Elsie than that which he 
unhappily made choice of. I will even 
be so venturesome as to say what that 
ending should be. Let us imagine the 
girl capable of love, even of “a dull 
ache of passion,” doomed by the ser- 
pent-nature in her, which was physical 
if anything, to a prolonged existence, 
serpent-like in its changes, waxing and 
waning, imperceptibly becoming dim 
as with age in the wintry season, only 
to recover the old brilliant beauty and 
receive un access of strength in each 
recurring spring. Let us imagine that 
the fame of one so strange in life and 
history and of so excellent an appear- 
ance was bruited far and wide, that 
many a man who sought her village 
merely to gratify an idie curiosity 
loved and remained to woo, but feared 
at the last and left her with a wound 
in his heart. Finally, let us imagine 
that as her relatives and friends, and 
all who had known her intimately, 
stricken with years and worn with 
grief, faded one by one into the tomb, 
she grew more lonely and apart from 
her fellow creatures, less human in her 
life and pursuits; joy and sorrow and 
all human failings touching her only 
in a faint vague way, like the memo- 
ries of her childhood, of her lost kin- 
dred, and of her passion. And after 
long years, during which she has been 
a wonder and mystery to the villagers, 
on one of her solitary rambles on the 
mountain occurs the catastrophe which 
the author has described—the fall of 
the huge overhanging ledge of rock un- 
der which the serpent brood had their 
shelter—burying her for ever with her 
ophidian relations, and thus bringing to 
an end the strange story of “Elsie 
Venner Infelix.” 

W. H. Hudson. 
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THE MORALITY OF GOLF.* 


Some games are so good that it is a 
sort of high treason to take them 
lightly; some so radically inferior that 
only earnest competition makes them 
tolerable. You owe it as a debt to 
cricket to play the game with inten- 
tion even though experimental hap- 
hazard cricket may have virtues of its 
own. To lawn tennis we owe no debt, 
but must play it seriously because it be- 
comes an irritation and a weariness 
the moment competition ceases: the 
bumble-puppyism in it shows its hoof. 
Golf comes somewhere in between 
these extremes. The competition in it 
is but a part of the pleasure. Of 
course match-play is a much finer 
thing than medal-play, as appears in 
the ingenious creation of bogey; but in 
match, medal, or bogey play the happy 
golfer feels a constant pleasure in 
each stroke by virtue of its effort after 
some unattainable pattern. Except 
billiards, to which it has many affini- 
ties, it is the only game, unless figure- 
skating is a game, which can be 
played with real pleasure by a solitary 
player: and only the player who de- 
lights in the “sweet silent sessions” by 
himself is likely to reach scratch. Did 
not Mr. Balfour, on Vardon’s authority, 
spend a whole fortnight off and on 
playing out of bunkers with a niblick, 
for the pleasure of practising the art 
of extrication from difficulty? he is 
not yet at scratch, but that is because 
the convention is to start from a tee, 
not a sand-pit. We can imagine a phi- 
losopher extracting from the game a 
close analogy with life. Vardon is ear- 
nestly desirous—to quote a master of 
platitude—“so to act that each to-mor- 


row finds him further than to-day”; 
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“it 
takes longer to kill the golf in a man 


and says in a fine ethical maxim, 


than to breed it.” Vardon’s language 
continually suggests that golf is not 
only a game, but as it were some play- 
ful test, like the three caskets or the 
peas under the feather beds, of noble 
attributes entering in the player; and it 
is surely a fine compliment to the 
power of a game when we find a pro- 
fessional, who makes his livelihood out 
of the game, speaking continually with 
this sort of hushed reverential air of 
the duty of playing seriously, of the 
lively satisfaction of the strokes, of the 
characteristic virtues of its players, of 
the pleasure of handling, one may say 
fondling, the clubs, of the hope of con- 
tinuing to excel and of the fear lest 
Americans should play better golf than 
we do from their faculty for careful 
practice. The analogy with life might 
be worked out in many ways, serious 
or humorous. What a fable for exam- 
ple could Mr. Gould extract from Mr. 
Balfour's formight in bunkers with a 
niblick! If only we could have life-dia- 
grams—as of these stances and pos- 
tures that Vardon sets so great store 
by—by which to correct our moral atti- 
tudes in making for the various goals 
and greens and escaping from the haz- 
ards of the game. Vardon almost sug- 
gests that we have. “Deeds of great 
men” is the motto he recurs to. From 
the time that at the age of seven he 
made his first club out of oak and 
blackthorn and tin in Jersey till his 
fourth championship he took no lesson 
and followed no instruction; but imi- 
tated and assimilated the best in all 
the players he saw until he perfected 
the style that Scotsmen contemn as too 
southron. We must approve the best 
when we see it; and there is the 
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whole secret of the best golf and 
the reason why Taylor, Brand and 
Vardon all grip the club in the 
same locked embrace. But of these 
three golfers in three different dis- 
tricts born Vardon is “the greater 
poem,” as the zesthete said of his left 
leg, and unlike the others his precision 
of style and devotion to the game have 
helped him even to some sense of liter- 
ary style. Of all players that we have 
seen he is the _ straightest—moral 
phraseology will recur—and most mani- 
festly does not win his matches on the 
green after the popular and rather 
foolish tag. We have seen him get 
dead from 180 yards with a brassy and 
we have seen him after a beautifully 
pulled shot with his iron round a jut- 
ting tree take four puts on the green. 
He attributes his success in one cham- 
pionship solely to his play with the 
brassy and we may believe him. Of 
late years the professionals have ex- 
tended the scientific treatment which 
belongs more naturally to play near the 
hole to play with the wooden clubs. 
Though the great accuracy is not re- 
quired, in one detail science has more 
scope. Not all the mathematics of Pro- 
fessor Tait have solved the mystery of 
the curl on a golf-ball. The idea is the 
spin accumulates before it a wad of 
air which is to divert the ball’s course, 
as a streamn hollows a bank till the bay 
holds the stream itself in an eddy. But 
whatever the mechanics of the subject 
it is certain that a good professional 
ean by the nature of his swing ensure 
that his ball shall swerve in the air this 
way or that as he pleases; and the 
power to do so often enough means the 
winning of a hole. We have seen Var- 
don both slice and pull a ball round an 
obstruction of trees; but the art of pull- 
ing and slicing, so carefully described 
in this book,’ are especially of use in 
wind: the scientific player can make of 
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the obstruction a use and wrest value 
from a handicap. If the wind is from 
the right he drives into it with a pull; 
if it is from the left he drives into it 
with a slice and can so increase the 
length of the drive by thirty yards or 
more. Andrew Kirkaldy for instance 
was supposed to be able to beat anyone 
on the Muirfield links simply because 
of his skill in gauging and so using the 
cross winds that prevail. 

These refinements of the art are 
enough perhaps to frighten rather than 
attract the lesser player, as may the 
conventions and subtler finesses of 
bridge. But the consolation is that like 
the service and reverse spin of which 
Americans, Australians, and Continen- 
tal lawn-tennis players talk large, it is 
generally beaten by the straightforward 
game. A truly-hit ball is little hurt by 
wind, and the art of driving is suf- 
ficiently learnt if all can drive low, 
hitting the ball with a descending club, 
against wind and drive high, with an 
ascending club, down it. Later when 
we can bit the ball clean every time 
with every club most will depend on 
that sentiment of distance which is as 
far beyond the instruction of professors 
as the moral sense was beyond the 
Scotch professors who invented it. Is 
it a little absurd so to associate ethical 
and golfing science? Not perhaps for 
the hedonistic philosopher; and anyway 
it is a better thing to admire and 
preach a game because “there is so 
much in it” than because you get so 
much out of it. And the best profes- 
sionals, as in real tennis and to some 
extent in cricket, adopt an attitude of 
mind which elevates the game into a 
master before whom they feel almost 
humble, picking up wrinkles on the 
links as Newton’s child the pebbles on 
the shore. When we play the lesser 
games and succeed we grow con- 
ceited. But for the better games 
there is always an ideal that our 
occasional brilliancies prove we can 
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reach but from which to the good of 
our modesty our invincible vagaries 
keep us removed. It is the triumph of 
golf that this ideal has been personified 
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in bogey, a good worthy player who 
defeats us only because of his moral 
steadiness. 





THE EARLIEST FICTION WITH A PURPOSE. 


THE GESTA ROMANORUM. 


Preachers in the Middle Ages be- 
lieved as fervently as the American 
after-dinner orator of to-day in the 
sovereign efficacy of the anecdote se- 
ductively told, no matter whether it 
were perfectly apposite to the matter 
in hand, or dragged in shamelessly by 
the heels. There were in those days 
writers of manuals for pulpit orators, 
works which went by the name of dic- 
tionaries of moral philosophy, doctrinal 
encyclopzedias, and the like, and con- 
sisted chiefly of entertaining stories, 
each accompanied by the dry bones of 
an ethical application, which it was the 
business of the preacher to clothe with 
flesh and adapt to the peculiar needs of 
his hearers. Such were the “Speculum 
Doctrinale” of Vincent of Beauvais, 
compiled in the twelfth century from 
Pheedrus and other fabulists; the col- 
lection made by Odo de Cerinton, an 
English Cistercian; Robert Holkot's 
“Moralitates,” a series of forty-seven 
stories, dated 1349; the “Sermones 
Dominicales” (1431) of John Felton, 
Vicar of Magdalene College, Oxford; 
and the portly tomes of Petrus Ber- 
chorius, or Pierre Bercheur, whose 
“Reductorium super totam Bibliam,”’ 
“Repertorium Morale,” and “Diction- 
arium Morale,” bear so strong a resem- 
blance to the famous collection called, 
perplexingly, the “Gesta Romanorum,” 
that he has by many scholars been 
credited with the composition of that 
work., The “Reductorium” is said to 
have comprised all the stories in the 
Bible reduced to the form of allegories; 
and the purpose of the other thesauri 


was to furnish an illustrative story on 
any ethical or doctrinal topic whatever. 
Outside the sphere of divinity, but be- 
gotten of the same passion for dra- 
matic moralization, were such reposi- 
tories of tale and anecdote as the well- 
known Book of the Knight of the 
Tower. 

The fact is, most of the medieval 
story-books owed their existence to 
this practical purpose, the idea of 
which came originally from the east. 
It was the Oriental mind that brought 
forth the fable, and in all probability 
invented allegory. The West bor- 
rowed the form, and contrived to turn 
to account in similar fashion its own 
stores of legend. No tale was so stub- 
born, or so intrinsically immoral, that 
the expert casuist could not deduce 
therefrom some edifying lesson in con- 
duct or doctrine. History, that most 
refractory material of all, afforded him 
the choicest themes for moral dis- 
course, for he lived in a blissful age 
of ignorance when, if he spoke of Do- 
mitian as a mild and enlightened Chris- 
tian ruler (see “Gesta Rowanorum”), 
or of the Antonines as brutal tyrauts, 
no one among his hearers was likely to 
correct him. Fact and fiction were not 
yet clearly differentiated; both were in- 
extricably commingled in the popular 
mind as legend, offering the most 
plastic of materials for the purposes of 
the divine. In its palmy days the 
“Gesta Romanorum” was presented 
and received as authentic history, al- 
though it contains some of the most 
startling deviations from fact and 
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sheer caricatures of probability ou rec- 
ord. This book was as widely read as 
ever were the “Arabian Nights” and 
the “Morte d’Arthur.” Before the in- 
vention of printing it was copied so 
often and, such is the weakness of the 
scribe, so many divergences were intro- 
duced, that few among the surviving 
manuscripts have more than a family 
likeness to each other, and some are so 
unlike that learned editors have taken 
them for quite different works, com- 
piled in imitation of the “Gesta.” The 
number of the manuscripts illustrates 
the enormous popularity of this treas- 
ury of entertainment and moral edifi- 
cation, from the end of the thirteenth 
century to the Tudor period: the 
printed editions show that it was still 
read up to the eighteenth century. 
Boccaccio and Chaucer quarried in it 
for material; that Shakespeare fol- 
lowed their example is known to every 
one; perhaps not so many are aware 
that Schiller and Dante Gabriel Ros- 
setti extracted ore from the same rich 
mine. 

Like Bercheur’s “Reductorium,” the 
“Gesta Romanorum” was compiled in 
the first place as a preacher’s band- 
book, though in later days it was read 
simply for the sake of the entertain- 
ment it provided. Probably the nucleus 
Was a series of stories from the minor 


¢lassical writers and from Latin 
chroniclers, the title, “Gests of the 
Romans,” being attached with some 


show of propriety. Soon Eastern apo- 
logues came in, with fairy-tales, beast 
fables. and all the corrupt versions of 
old 
that could be forced by any dexterous 
feat of manipulation to point an ae- 
ceptable moral. The moralist had, in 
truth, a hard task very often. Yet it is 
seldom that he gives up the attempt 
in despair, and instead of drawing a 
fruitful analogy with the actual life of 
his hearers, tells them in general 
terms: “My beloved, the king is Christ; 


stories, and the popular legends 
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und the son is any bad Christian.” 

The peculiar characteristic of these 
interpretations is the exactness of their 
symbolism and the scholastic subtlety 
of their casuistry. Every moralization 
that we quote will illustrate this. One 
consequence of this subtlety is that a 
good story, with a sound moral implied, 
is often spoiled by having forced upon 
it an application at variance with its 
natural trend. A soldier is tried for 
some criminal offence (in chapter 58, 
Swan's translation) and outwits his 
judge by certain cunning replies. In 
the application we are told: 


The soldier is any sinner; the judge 
is a wise confessor. If the sinner con- 
fesses the truth in such a manner as 
not even demons can object, he shall 
be saved. 


In other words craft and subtlety are 
commended as a the 
divine forgiveness. ‘In the new version 


means to attain 


of the story of Atalanta’s race, the hero 
who wins the maiden by the device of 
throwing down the golden balls, is rep- 
resented as the devil, “who provides 
various seductions to draw us from the 
goal of heaven.” A most curious exam- 
ple of this sort of adaptation is a long 
story founded on the tragic legend of 
(Edipus. This is turned into an elab- 
orate allegory, in which the child of the 
ill-fated typify the 
whole human race, which is eventually 


pair is made to 
saved by the power of a certain talis- 
man, to wit, the Ten Commandments. 
We get the most extraordinary distor- 
tions of familiar classical legends. 
There is, for instance, the story of the 
chasm that opened in the midst of the 
Roman forum, and could be closed only 
by means of the self-immolation of a 
citizen. Marcus Aurelius volun- 
teers to cast himself into the pit, on 
condition that he be allowed to indulge 
himself in every wish of his heart for 
one year. The incongruousness of this 
bargain does not seem to have struck 


(sic) 
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the simple-minded moralist, who 


naively observes: 


My beloved, Rome is the world, in 
the centre of which, before the na 
tivity of Christ, was the gulf of hell, 
yawning for our immortal souls. 
Christ plunged into it, and by so doing 
ransomed the whole human race. 


After this daring application of 
heathen legend to sacred things, there 
is not much to shock us in the new 
story of the Cretan labyrinth, where 
instead of Ariadne we have the Lady 
of Comfort, and instead of the Mino- 
taur an ordinary lion. The Lady of 
Comfort is the Kingdom of Heaven. 
The garden (i.e., the labyrinth) is the 
world; the lion the devil. The ball of 
thread (which corresponds to the clue 
given to Theseus by Ariadne) repre- 
sents baptism, by which we enter into 
the world. Another travesty of classi- 
cal story would be blasphemous were 
it not naive and grotesque. Let the 
application suffice. 


My beloved, by Pompey understand 
the Creator of all things; Ceesar signi- 
fies Adam, who was the first man. 
His daughter is the soul, betrothed to 
God. Adam was placed in Paradise to 
cultivate and guard it; but not liking 
the condition imposed upon him, like 
Czesar he was expelled his native coun- 
try. The Rubicon is baptism, by which 
mankind re-enters a state of blessed- 
ness. 


Somewhat suspicious morals are in- 
culeated by the following: 

A certain king had three daughters, 
whose husbands died in the space of 
one year. He desires them to marry 
again: but they prefer to honor the 
memory of their first husbands by re- 
maining single. This admirable motive 
is unpleasantly stultified by the moral, 
which explains that: 


The three daughters are the soul, 
which image the Holy Trinity. .. . 


Fiction with a Purpose. 
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The three Dukes (their husbands) are 
the devil, the world, and the flesh; 
when they die, that is, when the soul 
repents of her sins, do not again be 
united to them. 


Then there is the king with two mar- 
riageable daughters, Rosamunda, whose 
dowry is her incomparable beauty, and 
Gratiaplena, who is ugly, but will in- 
herit the kingdom. Contrary to the 
postulates of modern romance, there is 
a rush of suitors for the dowerless girl, 
whilst poor Gratiaplena receives never 
an offer until: 


at last, a certain poor nobleman, very 
wisely retiecting that though the girl 


was abominably ugly, yet she was 
rich, determined to marry her. He 


therefore went to the king. and so- 
licited his consent; who, glad enough 
aut the proposal, cheerfully bestowed 
her upon him, and after his decease be- 
queathed him the kingdom. 


Instead of rebuking the mercenary 
character of the fortune hunter, the 
moralist commends him, and concludes, 
with unction: “But the poor in spirit 
will receive the kingdom of heaven.” 
Tale 121, taken literally, actually con- 
dones adultery, when the excuse is in- 
congruity of age. 

Divine justice itself is, unconsciously, 
travestied in the story of a king who 
was an inflexible judge. 


It happened that one knight accused 
nnother of murder, in this form—“That 
knight went out, in company with an- 
other, to war; but no battle was fought. 
Iie, however, returned without his com- 
paunion; and therefore we believe he 
murdered him,” 


The king appeared satisfied with the 
inference, and commanded the prisoner 
to be executed. But as they approached 
the place of execution, they beheld the 
first knight advancing toward them, 
alive and well. The judge, enraged at 
this interruption of the sentence, said 
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to the accused: “I order you to be put 
to death, because you are already con- 
demned.” Then turning to the accuser, 
“And you also, because you are the 
cause of his death.” “And you too,” 
addressing the restored knight, “be- 
cause you were sent to kill the first, 
and you did not.” The applications ex- 
plain that this capricious king and 
judge is God: the first two knights are 
body and soul; the third is any prelate. 

Many of the tales seem to have a 
grudge against those great princes of 
the church. There is, for instance, the 
tale of the pirate who said to Alexan- 
der: 


Because I am master only of a single 
galley, I am termed a robber, but you, 
who oppress the world with huge 
squadrons, are called a king and a con- 
queror. 


The pirate, who eventually becomes 
rich and a dispenser of justice, is 
stated in the moralization to be a sin- 
ner in the world, whilst Alexander is 
any prelate. This is rather hard on 
the prelates, but perhaps the fabulist 
did not see all the bearings of his ap- 
plication. Many of the stories show a 
very defective sense of humor. Even 
The Academy. 
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the attempts of the monkish moralist 
to do honor to his own class are not a 
success. It is a grotesque compliment 
in Tale 79, to liken zealous preachers 
to a number of little barking dogs, for 
whom a certain king had great par- 
tiality. The real object is, of course, to 
cast obloqguy on some one else. One 
day, an ass, envying the favoritism 
shown to the dogs, entered the hall, 
and running up to the king, raised his 
clumsy feet with difficulty round the 
royal neck. The servants, not under- 
standing the ass’s courteous intention, 
pulled him away, and belabored him 
soundiy. This misguided creature, we 
are told, represents any one who, with- 
out the necessary qualifications, pre- 
sumes to take upon himself the inter- 
pretation of the scriptures. Such im- 
postors are a very common object of 
satire and invective, and many stories 
that puzzle one by the seeming absence 
of any sound moral, can be interpreted 
as a rebuke to this special bugbear of 
the regular practitioner. On the whole, 
it must be said that what is euphemis- 
tically known as “worldly wisdom” 
takes a much more honorable place in 
the ethics of the “Gesta Romanorum” 
than does any loftier or more altruistic 
theory of conduct. 
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More than ordinary personal interest 
attaches to the new collection of the 
poems of Mrs. Payne Whitney (Helen 
Hay) which Harper & Bros. have just 
published. 

B. Mosher is adding 


Mr. Thomas 


Fiona Macleod’s “The Isle of Dreams,” 
Michael Fairless’s “The Roadmender” 
and Sir Philip Sidney’s “Astrophel and 
Stella” to his Old World Series. 


The latest “yearbook” of quotations 
for daily reading has been compiled by 
Minnie Cowan from the writings of 
Bishop Spalding which are rich in ma- 
terial for such a purpose. It will be 
published soon by A. C. McClurg & Coa 


First in the Scribners’ list of fall fic- 
tion is Mrs. Wharton’s “House of 
Mirth.” Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith's 
“The Wood Fire in No. 3” is promised 
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by the Scribners for October, together 
with a new volume of stories by James 
B. Connolly, called “The Deep Sea’s 
Toll.” 


Anne Warner (Mrs. Charles Ellis 
French) author of “Susan Clegg,” has a 
new book of humorous fiction nearly 
ready. It is entitled “The Rejuvenation 
of Aunt Mary” and will be published 
by Little, Brown & Co. 


Maud Howe (Mrs. John Elliott) will 
soon publish from the press of Little, 
Brown & Co. a new book of Italian 
studies and sketches, entitled “Two 
in Italy” written in a vein similar to 
that of her earlier book “Roma Beata.” 


E. P. Dutton & Co. are publishing a 
series of juvenile classics under the 
general title “Told to the Children.” 
The early volumes retell stories of 
Robin Hood and of King Arthur’s 
knights, and give new versions of sto- 
ries from Chaucer and the Fairie 
Queene. 


Among the books which A. C. Me- 
Clurg & Co. promise for this month are 
Abbé Felix Klein’s “In the Land of 
the Strenuous Life,” a record of impres- 
sions from a tour in the United States 
in i903: a volume of sympathetic 
sketches of “Home Life in France” by 
Matilda Betham Edwards: “Far East- 
ern Impressions” in which Mr. Ernest 
F. G. Hatch records his observations 
during a tour in China, Japan and Ko- 
rea, which he made three years ago: 
and a fresh and compact manual of 
“Arts and Crafts of Old Japan” by 
Stewart Dick. 


Messrs. Hodges, Figgis & Co., of 
Dublin, will publish shortly Mrs. Dick- 
inson’s history of her brother, Charles 
Stewart Parnell. The truth of every 
word being guaranteed by the author, 
the book is likely to be of great inter- 
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Mrs. Dickinson’s Conservatism in 
politics adds piquancy to the history. 


est. 


Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton’s new 
novel, “Carniola,” will be published 
during the autumn, by Messrs. Harper 


& Brothers. The story is laid partly 
in England, partly in Venice, and 
partly in Hungary. Although, like 


“Aylwin,” it is a love story, it is much 
more various in its pictures of life than 
that work. 


It is said that for two months Count 
Tolstoy has ceased to read magazine or 
newspaper, devoting the time so gained 
to the study of his favorite authors; 
Marcus Aurelius, Epictetus, Plato, Con- 
fucius, Cicero, Montesquieu, Rousseau, 
Voltaire, Lessing, Kant, Schopenhauer, 
Emerson, Channing and Ruskin. The 
great writer’s reason for this policy is 
the belief that the modern world is 
deplorably ignorant of the treasures of 
literature; while he considers the per- 
petual perusal of hewspapers as a ca- 
lamity worse than war itself. 


Mr. Hay, some time before his death, 
wrote this about his verse, in a per- 
sonal letter which the Westminster 
Gazette prints: 


I do not think much of my poems. 
They have had an enormous success, 
both in this country and in England, 
but I think it will be ephemeral. I got 
the story of “Little Breeches” from a 
sermon by Mr. Winans of Hamilton, 
The character of Jim Bludso was to a 
certain extent founded on Oliver Fair- 
child of Warsaw, of course not in- 
tended for a likeness. I have forgot- 
ten the real name of the boat on which 
he perished. ° 


Among the books still to come in cele- 
bration of the Trafalgar Centenary is a 
work entitled “Nelson and the Twen- 


tieth Century,” by Arnold White and 
E. Hallam Moorhouse, who have been 
assisted by four Admirals on the active 
list, as well as by other naval officers 
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and the chairman of the Navy League. 
The volume, besides being a study of 
Nelson and his temperament, represents 
an attempt to span the last hundred 
years by applying Nelson’s spirit to 
some of the naval problems of to-day, 
and includes sections on gunnery, tac- 
tics, naval discipline and administra- 
tion, and dockyards. 


The late F. G. Kitton had what was 
probably a unique collection of Dickens- 
iana of the most varied kind. The 
Dickens Fellowship has appointed a 
committee to examine this collection, 
and they have suggested to the Library 
Committee of the Corporation of Lon- 
don the formation of a National Dick- 
ens Library. The Library Committee 
have expressed their readiness to ac- 
cept the collection, and make it accessi- 
ble to the public; and the Council of 
the Fellowship now appeal for the 
funds necessary for the purchase. 


A new volume of essays on “Medie- 
Literature,” by Professor W. P. 
shortly be published by 
Messrs. Macmillan. The essays, which 
are collected from separate publica- 
tions, include “The Earlier History of 
English Prose,” which served as an 
introduction to the first volume of Sir 
Henry Craik’s “English Prose Selec- 
tions,” published in 1893; “The Similes 
of Dante,” which originally appeared in 
the Modern Quarterly in 1898; the paper 
on Froissart (and on his English 
translator) written at the request of 
W. E. Henley for the Tudor edition of 
Lord Berners’s “The Cronykle of Syr 
John Froissart’; and papers on Boccac- 
Chaucer, and Gower. 


val 
Ker, will 


cio, 


The London Times, the Athenzeum, 
and other literary journals publish the 
following pathetic appeal: 

Mr. Bret Harte, the famous novelist 
whose works have given so much en- 
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joyment in all English-speaking lands, 
died in poor circumstances, leaving his 
daughter Ethel totally unprovided for. 
Miss Bret Harte finds the struggle for 
a livelihood very hard. Her health has 
broken down at a time when she has 
been striving to earn her living on the 
concert platform and the stage. It is 
thought that many in Great Britain 
and the United States who knew her 
father personally, or who loved his 
books, would be disposed to contribute 
a small sum (amounts of even Bs. 
would be exceedingly acceptable), in 
order that a fund may be raised which 
may permanently benefit Miss Ethel 
Bret Harte. 


The appeal is supported by a strong 
committee, Subscriptions may be sent 
to the hon. sec. to the fund, Dr. L. C. 
Alexander, of Holly Lodge, Upper 
Parkfields, Putney, S.W., or to the Lon- 
don and County Bank, Putney branch. 


Among Messrs. Cassell’s announce- 
ments are “Sir Wemyss Reid’s Me- 
moirs, 1842-1885,” edited by Mr. Stuart 
J. Reid; a new volume of Mr. F. E. 
Hulme’s “Familiar Wild Flowers”; an- 
other volume of “Pictures from Na- 
ture,” by Messrs. Richard and Cherry 
Kearton; a new edition in one volume 
of two books of poems by Ellen 
Thorneycroft Fowler (Mrs. A. L. Fel- 
kip), published separately a few years 
ago under the titles “Verses, Wise or 
Otherwise” and “Verses, Grave and 
Gay”; “The Story of Protestantism,” 
by F. Holderness Gale, based upon Dr. 
J. A. Wyle’s “History of Protestant- 
ism,” but embodying the results of re- 
cent research; and “Five Famous 
French Women,” by Mrs. Henry Faw- 
cett—studies of Joan of Arc; Renée, 
Duchess of Ferara, daughter of Louis 
XII.; Louise of Savoy, mother of Fran- 
cis IL and Regent of France during 
his Spanish captivity; Margaret of Na- 
varre; and Jeanne d’Albert, the Calvin- 
istic mother of Henry IV. 








